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The Mid-London Railway: Traffic of the 
Streets. 


HE important pro- 
ject of providing 
railway communica- 
tion through London 
in the direction of its 
greatest dimensions 
from east to west, 
is not, in the cur- 
rent session of Par- 
liament, a novelty. 

In 1866 a scheme, the same in its 

essential features, was brought 

into Parliament, but rejected on 
the motion for the second reading, without in- 
quiry into the merits of the Bill. The “inner 
circle,” still far from completion, and not likely, 
indeed, ever to be completed, was then in course 
of construction, and it was thought desirable 
that further progress should be made with the 
works of the underground line, and that addi- 
tional instalments of that system of communica- 
tion should be opened to the public, before any 
other schemes of a similar character should 

receive Parliamentary sanction. The Mid- 
London Bill was not rejected, as has been said, 
on its merits, which were not inquired into. 

The Mid-London railway scheme now before 
the public fares differently ; it raises questions 
of vast importance as affecting removal of build- 
ings, disturbance of business, displacement of 
dwellings, and especially as it may affect street 
traffic, railway connexions, facilities for locomo- 
tion, and the convenience of the population in 
its movements, in contradistinction to what may 
be called stationary local interests. In this 
session, Parliament in its wisdom has ruled that 
the merits and details of the project of a Mid- 
London railway are fit subjects for scrutiny and 
inquiry before a select committee, and the num- 
ber, variety, and magnitude of the interests 
involved in the inquiry, combine to make the 
contest one of the most protracted and costly 
that Parliament has to deal with. It is certain 
that in the present session the Mid-London 
inquiry will prove the great contest of the 
session. 

It may only be necessary to recall here the 
principal features of this scheme. The project 
is prosecuted by two Bills, the Mid-London 
Railway and the Mid-London Railway (Western 
Section). Taking the two schemes together, 
they are for a line of railway which will com- 
mence at Willesden Junction in the west, and 
will proceed in a direction nearly parallel with 
the Edgware-road to the Marble Arch, and from 
thence in a direction not far from the line of 
Oxford-street and Holborn to Coleman-street, 
and eastwards to Mile-end Old Town. The 
scheme embraces the formation of a new street 
from the angle of Giltspur-street and Newgate- 
street to the junction of Commercial-street, Com- 
mercial-road, and Whitechapel High-street. The 
proposed railways would be about nine miles in 
length and the estimated expenditure 4,766,6161., 
including 1,400,0001. appropriated to the cost in 
part of making the new street. The line would 
have connexions, or exchange-stations, with 
numerous important railways. 

This remarkable case was opened on the 15th 
of April in the Committee on Group 1 of Rail- 
way Bills, over which Mr. J. A. Hardcastle, 
member for Bury ‘St. Edmunds, presides, Mr. 








Rodwell, Q.C., opened the case for the pro- 
moters in an able address that lasted for nearly 
three hours. He detailed fully the particulars 
as to the direction of the line, the localities of 
the proposed stations, the estimates, and the 
multifarious public advantages calculated to 
accrue from the execution of the scheme. With 
Mr. Rodwell were Mr. Serjeant Sargood, the 
Hon. Mr. Thesiger, Mr. Gorst, and Mr. Kings- 
ford. Mr. H. Toogood is agent for the Bill. The 
promoters have to face above sixty adverse peti- 
tions, many of them from powerful and influen- 
tial associations, firms, and individuals. The 
former classes include,—the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Corporation of the City of London, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London, the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital, the Governors of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the Hon. Society of 
Gray’s Inn, the Metropolitan Railway Company, 
the Metropolitan and St. John’s-wood Railway 
Company, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, the Marquis of Westminster, Lord 
Portman, John Neal, Daniel Neal, Lucy Fogg, 
and other unknown petitioners; with peti- 
tions from a large number of vestries, district 
boards of works, firms, owners, and occupiers. 
The array of counsel against the Bill is very 
formidable, and embraces Messrs. Venables, 
Q.C., Cripps, Q.C., Round, Q.C., Clerk, Q.C., 
Sir Mordaunt Wells, Q.C., with about a dozen of 
other Queen’s Counsellors and juniors. 

Much of the evidence given in this cause 
célébre is of a very interesting character. Mr. 
Wm. Casey, a traffic-taker, gave evidence that 
on the 28th March last, in Cheapside, from 8 a.m. 
to 12 midnight, 9,032 vehicles passed a-given 
point, and 80,257 passengers, on foot or in 
omnibuses and private carriages. At the Post- 
office end of Newgate-street, the number of 
vehicles was 9,322, and of passengers 64,212. 
The traffic was taken at twelve stations on or 
near the line of the proposed railway. In 
Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road, the 
number of vehicles was 8,803, and of passengers 
62,110. In the same thoroughfare, near Regent- 
circus, the number of vehicles was 9,361, and of 
passengers 68,872. The witness stated that it 
had been ascertained that 853 omnibuses passed 
along Oxford-street in each direction, east and 
west, daily. The proportions of vehicles of 
various kinds, and of passengers and their modes 
of conveyance, varied considerably at the dif- 
ferent points of observation. For the sixteen 
hours, from 8 a.m. to 12 p.m., the numbers in 
Cheapside, near Old Jewry, were :—Omnibuses, 
2,604; cabs, 3,477 ; four-wheeled wagons, 1,438 ; 
two-wheeled carts, 1,104; private carriages, four 
wheels, 326; private carriages, two wheels, 83. 
Passengers on foot, 54,677; in omnibuses, 
21,247; in cabs, 3,307; in private carriages, 
1,022; equestrians, 4. 

Mr. Forbes, Managing Director of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, and Metropolitan District 
Railways, gave very decided testimony in favour 
of the proposed railway, as calculated to afford 
great accommodation to the public, and to fur- 
nish important facilities to the passengers by 
other lines of railway with which it would be 
connected. The proposed line would provide 
facilities that could not be more effectively given 
by any other scheme that could be proposed- 
The traffic at Ludgate-hill Station amounted to 
about 8,000,000 of passengers a year, many of 
whom wished to get further on, in one direction 
or another, which they would be able to do by 
means of the proposed Mid-London line. The 
witness was of opinion that the Metropolitan 
Company was now very nearly at the limit of 
their capacity, in regard to the traffic between 
east and west, from King’s-cross to Bishop’s- 
road. The Chatham Company was under con- 
tract to run eighty trains each way per day in 
and out of Moorgate Station, and they had got 
to fifty-six a day. The Mid-London line, if 


made, would, he felt certain, accommodate a 
very large amount of traffic that at present could 
not be accommodated at all. It would be in 
communication with nine or ten of the terminal 
stations of large railway systems, from which it 
would at once collect traffic on the one hand, 
and deliver it on the other. The Mid-London 
line would have the advantage of a ready-made 
traffic, waiting to be carried, to enter upon at 
once. 

Mr. Cawkwell, General Manager of the 
London and North-Western Railway, was called 
by the promoters, and stated his opinion that 
the line would give great accommodation to a 
part of London that is not at present supplied 
with railway communication. He believed the 
proposed line would very effectually relieve the 
streets of a large amount of traffic. Of 300,000 
cabs leaving Euston Station, 237,685 were for 
destinations close to the line of the proposed 
railway. 

Among other statements as to street traffic, 
made by Mr. Haywood, Engineer to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and put in in tables, were 
the following :—Passengers by the Metropolitan 
District Railway in the seven months ending 
January 31st, 1872, 11,010,467 ; season tickets 
at twelve journeys per week, 203,449—total, 
11,213,916. The Chatham and Dover passen- 
gers to Ludgate-hill in 1871 amounted to 
8,951,595. Mr. Haywood gave evidence as to 
the street improvements that had been effected 
in the City of London during the last twenty- 
five years, amounting to more than 150 in 
number. He spoke also to the density of the 
population of different parts of London, and of 
the districts that would be accommodated by 
the proposed railway. St. Luke’s contained a 
population of 159,909 to the square mile. The 
whole population of the City proper was 74,000. 
In the observations of street traffic made under 
directions, he had found that on different days in 
February last there passed in 12 hours a point in 
Oxford-street, between Tottenham Court-road 
and Regent-street, 8,236 carriages; near Great 
Turnstile, 10,560 carriages; at the Mansion 
House, east of the junction with Queen Victoria- 





street, 13,660 carriages. In Newgate-street, 
33,000 foot-passengers passed a given point in 
twelve hours; and in the Poultry, before Queen 
Victoria-street was opened, the foot-passengers 
numbered 75,100 in twelve hours. Mr. Haywood 
spoke in strong terms of the accommodation 
that would be given by the proposed new street, 
and the relief that it would afford to the present 
thoroughfares east and west, that were now so 
inconveniently crowded with traffic. 

It may give some idea of the importance and 
the probable costliness of this inquiry to state 
that the greater part of the first fortnight 
has been occupied with the statement of the 
promoters’ case, and the examination and 
cross-examination of their witnesses. It must 
be admitted that they have shown a strong 
case; but the hearing of the other side may 
alter its complexion. In addition to the wit- 
nesses already mentioned, the promoters have 
called numerous representatives of large trading 
houses in the City, and near the proposed line 
of railway in other parts of London, all of 
whom have offered testimony in favour of the 
scheme. 

The engineering evidence in support of the 
line has been given by Mr. J. Hawkshaw, engi- 
neer-in-chief, Mr. Falkiner, Mr. T. E. Harrison, 
and Mr. Jas. Fairie Blair. 

The Marquis of Westminster opposes on public 
grounds, as we understand, because instead of 
running under Edgware-road, Oxford-street, and 
Holborn, the line will run behind those thorough- 
fares, displacing thousands of houses and persons, 
and especially of the working-classes. We sym- 
pathise with this view, and trust some means 
will be devised to prevent the threatened evils 





in that direction. 
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THE KNOT OF SANITARY LEGISLATION. [ municable exclusively by contagion,—is much 


We have recently called attention to the 
details of the Public Health Bill, as introduced 
by the Government into Parliament; to the 
criticisms offered by some of the leading advo- 
cates of sanitary reform; and to the history of 
sanitary legislation. We have especially pointed 
out the great national importance of deciding on 
the unity of system which it is necessary to de- 
sign and adopt, at a time when it is first pro- 
posed to control the course of the functions 
which have been hitherto performed mainly by 
the unaided operations of nature. It is yet 
necessary, in order to attain’ a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject, to consider the influence of 
the special or subsidiary Acts of Parliament, now 
existing, on the administration of sanitary law ; 
and to refer to the mode in which the Sanitary 
Commission, appointed in 1869, has advised that 
the subject should be dealt with. 

Fifteen Acts of Parliament, as we have before 
noticed, deal with sanitary enactments in general ; 
under the distinct heads of facilitating local 
government, of preventing the spread of disease, 
of removal of nuisances, of utilisation of sewage, 
and of raising money for any of these purposes. 
London, Scotland, and Ireland are chiefly regu- 
lated by special Acts. But the Acts which have 
a direct, although subsidiary, relation to sani- 
tary measures proper are so numerous that they 
can be conveniently cited by us only in categories 
or groups. 

The first of these groups consists of the 
Burial Acts, of which there are eight, without 
counting the special clauses introduced into Acts 
passed under some other title. The powers 
granted to the Privy Council, by the Metropolitan 
Interment Acts of 1850 and 1852, to close 
certain cemeteries, were a result of the reports 
of the Commission appointed in 1843, by Sir 
Robert Peel, to inquire into the state of large 
towns and populous districts. In 1853 this 
legislation was extended to the provinees. The 
general purport of these enactments was, to 
provide such sites and to enforce such provi- 
sions, with regard to burial, as should obviate 
the evil influence which neglect in this matter 
had been shown to exert on the health of this 
population. 

Upwards of thirty Acts of Parliament have 
been passed in order to regulate the employment 
of children and young persons in factories and 
workshops. With these may be classed enact- 
ments referring to special trades or manufac- 
tures, such as those of the baker, the bleacher, 
and the printer. An Act for the Regulation of 
Mines is now under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. While these Acts may be considered, so 
far as their sanitary character is concerned, as 
chiefly intended to prevent the deterioration of 
race caused by the over-working of the young, 
they also include provisions as to cleanliness, 
ventilation, over-crowding, and similar matters, 
which come naturally under the review of medical 
inspection ; but they more properly belong to 
the educational, than to the sanitary, branch of 
administration. 

Two Acts of Parliament, dated in 1846 and 
1848, give facilities for the establishment of 
public baths and wash-houses; and there are 
provisions respecting bathing, in the Towns’ 
Police Clauses Act of 1847, which are incor- 
porated in the Local Government Act of 1858. 

The question of overcrowded and unhealthy 
dwellings is dealt with by half a dozen Acts of 
Parliament, including those clauses in the Public 
Health Act of 1848 which enforce the rogistra- 
tion of common lodging-houses. Notice of any 
contagious disease occurring in any lodging- 
house is required by the Acts of 1851 and 1853. 
There are similar provisions, especially with 
reference to overcrowding, in the general Acts; 
so that consolidation and simplification of the 
law as to this branch of medical police is much 
required. 

Another class of Acts has provoked a more 
persistent opposition than any other detail of 
modern reform from persons who would resent 
being stigmatised as the friends of disease, 
misery, and crime, but whose activity actually 
tends to the degradation and destruction of the 
people. We refer, of course, to the Vaccination 
Acts, which were consolidated in 1867, and to 
the Contagious Diseases Act of 1866. The 
further simplification of the provisions of the 
law in this matter, and the exercise of such a 
stringent measure as might and would effectually 
stamp out two of the greatest scourges of 
humanity in modern times,—diseases of only 
some three hundred years’ standing, and com. 





to be desired. 

Another class of Acts of Parliament is per- 
haps less directly to be regarded as of a sanitary 
character, in the first instance, than either of 
the preceding. This consists of measures 
intended to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of food, and the unregulated sale of poison. In 
1860 the Act 23 and 24 Vict., c. 84, facilitated 
the appointment of analysts, by whom any pur- 
chaser of food may, for a small payment, have 
any article of food analysed; and provided 
penalties for adulteration. It is to be regretted 
that an Act of so benevolent a scope, and one 
which applies to the whole United Kingdom, is 
not generally in operation. Under the Nui- 
sances Removal Act of 1863, already referred 
to, powers are given for-the entry on premises to 
inspect food, and to destroy it if unfit for use. 
The regulation of the sale of poisons is under 
the Pharmacy Act of 1868. <A striking instance 
of the isolated and tentative mode in which 
sanitary legislation has been attempted is 
afforded by the Alkali Works Regulation Acts of 
1863 and 1868, directing the Board of Trade 
to appoint an inspector of ail such works, which 
must be registered for this purpose, and carried 
on in aninnoxiousmanner. The pressing nature 
of the nuisances arising from this particular 
manufacture spurred the public to seek for this 
special protection. A train of smoke, charged 
with sulphurous gas, has been traced from the 
mouth of the lofty chimney of one of these 
works till it struck the ground at a distance of 
nine miles, scorching and withering the vege- 
tation on which it alighted. This Act bears 
a close relation to the Smoke Acts, so 
called. The nuisance of smoke is dealt 
with both in general and in local Acts. 
The provisions of the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act of 1847, for its prevention, 
are incorporated into the Local Government 
Act of 1858, by which a penalty of 40s. per 
diem is imposed on factories the chimneys of 
which are improperly constructed. The Sanitary 
Act of 1866 classes all chimneys that emit 
dense and opaque smoke as nuisances. Acts 
also exist to prevent nuisance from the smoke of 
steam-vessels and of railway locomotives. The 
consumption of coal by the latter class of 
machines would appear, however, to be practi- 
cally unchecked. 

Finally may be cited the Quarantine Act, of 
6 George IV., c. 78, which is a special sanitary 
measure, enforced through the Privy Council. 
The Sanitary Act of 1866 adds to the conditions 
by which vessels come under the provisions as to 
quarantine. In the operation of this law there 
is a division of responsibility between two central 
administrative departments, and a further con- 
fusion, in many instances, between harbour 
authorities and local jurisdictions. This, again, 
is a portion of that branch of administration 
which might be properly styled medical police. 

The Registration of Births and Deaths, under 
the statute of 6 and 7 William IV., c. 86, has 
been already mentioned, as rather a means of 
collecting informatiou of a statistical character, 
valuable for its sanitary nature, than as a portion 
of sanitary legislation, properly sotermed. Thus 
we find eight distinct groups of laws, one of 
them alone containing thirty Acts of Parliament, 
which, as special or subsidiary measures, form 
more or less important portions of our present 
Statute Law on the subject of the Public Health ; 
in addition to the fifteen distinct Sanitary Acts 
above enumerated. 

We have seen that the Commission of 1869 
divided, in their second report, the subjects of 
local government into the two branches of police 
and of supply. The latter, again, they divided 
as eleemosynary, or, in point of fact, the Poor- 
law, with which they had no concern, and ordi- 
nary, or the public health. To rank sanitary 
legislation as a matter of ordinary supply, regu- 
lated by local government, is not a very admirable 
specimen of the art of classification. But let 
that pass, except in so far as a wrong title may 
often influence men to entertain a wrong concep- 
tion of that which it describes. The Commission 
appear to have been admirers of that very easy, 
but often misleading, method of classification, 
which is familiar to logical students as dichoto- 
mising, or dividing in two, an artificial order of 
arrangement, long since abandoned by all serious 
thinkers. Passing this question of method, they 
speak of the duties of local government as being, 
in a wider sense, economical, and, in a more 
restricted one, sanitary. But they find no reason 
for the division of medical from engineering 





prevention of disease, or the removal of that 
which creates it, nor between the supply of whole. 
some air, water, and food, and the suppression 
of maladies caused by their unwholesomeness, 
In other words, the Commission have regarded 
the question of public health as a Medical Board 
may be supposed to do. They seem to have 
been unaware of the more accurate estimate of 
the subject which is formed by the practical 
publicist ; and mainly or entirely ignorant of the 
great difficulties attendant on the engineering 
portion of the question, which is the very life of 
the matter. 

Under these impressions they state local 
sanitary government to comprise eleven several 
heads. These are, the supply of water; 
the prevention of the pollution of water ; 
the provision of sewers and utilisation of 
sewage; the regulation of streets, highways, 
and new buildings ; the healthiness of dwellings ; 
the removal of nuisances and refuse, and con. 
sumption of smoke; the inspection of food ; the 
prevention of disease; burial arrangements; re- 
gulation of markets, &c.; public lighting of 
towns, &c.; and the registration of deaths and 
sickness. The result of following this view of 
the subject would be, that on the various and 
often most imperfectly informed vestries, town 
councils, and local Boards throughout the 
country, would be imposed the several distinct 
responsibilities which appertain to the sanitary 
engineer, the architect, and inspector of build- 
ings, the medical inspector of health, the in- 
spector of markets, of weights and of measures ; 
the examiner of cemetery arrangements, the 
gas purveyor, and the Government registrar. 
To lump together these very different subjects 
is a species of consolidation which may be more 
properly termed confusion. We cannot wonder 
that Mr. Stansfeld should have demanded more 
time to consider the subject than would have 
sufficed for bringing in a Bill founded on so 
heterogeneousaplan. Sanitary legislation, pure 
and simple, is a matter of sufficient importance 
to have its boundary distinctly drawn. If, on 
the one hand, it is confused with the totally dis- 
tinct subject of the reorganisation of the local 
administration of the country, and the determi- 
nation of a new social unit, to replace the old 
order of Alfred the Great, which has now grown 
into decrepitude ; and on the other hand it is 
sought, while omitting the engineer, to absorb the 
duties of the medical man, the architect, the 
policeman, and the public registrar, we shall 
find human life itself to be classed as an acci- 
dent of sanitary legislation. 

It is well for serious men to look this great 
subject boldly in the face. Two distinct prin- 
ciples are at issue. On the one hand the sanitary 
reformer, the medical reformer, the social science 
student, the Government, and, we may humbly 
add, ourselves—have one great object in view. 
It may be stated more or less mildly, more or 
less boldly. But it is not too much to say that 
it is this: To prevent the decimation, or yet 
further destruction, sooner or later, of the rapidly 
increasing population of this country, by a pesti- 
lence generated by the results of their own 
neglect. 

Opposed to this aim is what we may call the 
pocket interest. We do not wish to throw a 
stone at any one; or toattribute to any local com- 
mittee, vestryman, or other unit of local autho. 
rity in the country, any unworthy motives. Still, 
we can be blind neither to facts nor to human 
nature. There can be no denial that the objec- 
tion entertained by people to tax themselves, 
even for the worthiest purpose, is great; and 
that it has a tendency to make them shut their 
eyes to the necessity of any reform for which 
they have topay. ‘A Pack of Doctors who want 
jobs.” Such is the emphatic summary in which 
Farmer Clobshanks and Mister Cent-per-Cent 
will include the advocates of provisions for public 
health. To make way against this feeling is 
difficult. It is only by giving stringent power, 
whether legislative or administrative, to the 
sanitary reformer, that this dead weight can be 
set rolling. 

Easy enough, no doubt, it would be to draw 
up a plan as nearly perfect as it is allotted to 
human theories to be. But here comes in the 
third difficulty. How will Parliament deal with 
it? The temper of assemblies like our two 
Houses must not be ruffled. Prepossessions,— 
we will not call them prejudices,—must not be 
shocked. The minister may see clearly, not only 
what he wishes to do, but what, on the highest 
principles of statesmanship, oveHT to be done ; 
but can he persuade the House of Commons to 
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It is on this view that we have, in our humble 
capacity, given to the measure now brought 
before Parliament an adherence which we might 
hardly have considered due to it on its own 
merits alone. The question of the consolidation 
of such a mass of confused legislation as we have 
shown to exist is not one that, according to pre- 
cedent, is likely to be satisfactorily settled the 
first time it is brought before Parliament. Let 
any one look at the dates of the existing Acts, 
and see how enactment has been invariably fol- 
lowed by amendment. Ultimate, and even proxi- 
mate, consolidation is the object, we believe, of 
all. But do not let us lose the present year in 
discussing a question that cannot be settled out 
of hand. To have to amend such a consolidating 
law the year after passing it would make us look 
ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. 

We confess that, in our opinion, the main con- 
solidation to which we look forward is the repeal, 
pure and simple, of the confused mass of laws 
above described; and, if a return to the principle 
of the common law on the subject,—that the 
committer of a nuisance can be compelled to 
abate it at his own cost (in which way Shak- 
speare’s father seems to have been dealt with),— 
be impossible, at all events such a brief enact- 
ment a8 may be necessary to give force to that 
principle. All comes tothat; and, we think, all 
might be said in compa atively few words. 

But the real knot of the question is not this. 
Whether we go on for afew years more, building 
detail upon detail in our labyrinthine legislative 
structure; whether we pass a monster Act of 
400 or more clauses out of hand, to amend and 
consolidate up to to-day; or whether such a 
briefer mode as we suggest should prove to be 
practicable, and not too shocking to legal legisla- 
tion; or whether the Government Bill pass, 
tel quel; is not, after all, the most pressing 
question. The real knot of the matter lies in 
the administration. Under any circumstances, 
how are we to reconcile efficiency and local 
autonomy? How are we to insure that auto- 
nomic activity, if produced, shall do good, and not 
harm? We call on local authorities to act. We 
leave their hands, if not absolutely untied, yet 
at liberty to experiment to a great extent. In 
the course of these experiments, if carried out 
with all despatch, energy, and honesty, shall we 
not do at least as much mischief as good? And 
may not the mischief be irreparable, and the 
good lingering? So numerous, for instance, are 
the schemes for the utilisation of sewage, that a 
barrister has just published what he calls a hand- 
book on the subject ; which is, in fact, little more 
than an index to some half a dozen reports of 
Royal Commissions, and one from the engineer 
of a particular undertaking. Are we to say to 
the local authorities, the question is so large, so 
important, and requires such high faculties for 
its successful treatment, that—we remit it to 
the wisdom of the vestry ? 

The President of the Local Government 
Board will have, if his Act pass, the same duty 
to perform in his department that the Secretary 
of State for war has to carry out in his own. 
He has to grapple with the two giant evils of 
poverty and disease; and we believe that he 
looks them resolutely in the face. On the 
organisation of administrative sanitary measures 
depends far more than on the words printed in 
the Statute-Book. Hitherto no one hasspoken 
distinctly on this part of the subject. Fairly 
considered, it is the key to the whole. Let us, 
then, direct the attention of those who think 
and work with us rather to the administrative, 
than to the legislative, side of the question. 
Failing excellence in the former, the latter, even 
if it could be at once rendered perfect, would be as 
uninfluential as are some of those excellent laws 
which we have above mentioned. Sanitary 
administration is the knot of the sanitary 
question. How is it to be cut? We look to the 
Government to propose the reply. 








LAND AND RAILWAYS IN THE CITY 
OF LONDON. 


Srr,—At a time when railways are covering 
the land, and the cry is “still they come,” a 
Londoner feels perplexed as he contemplates the 
probability of his premises being required for 
some new line of railway, and generally a state 
of uncertainty exists among men as to fixing the 
locality of a business, as from the operation of a 
new line old and populous thoroughfares will be 
deserted, and the streams of traffic diverted into 
new channels. Take Broad-street, for instance, 
at present the terminus of so many lines of 





railway, that for so many years was seclusion 
itself, the home of merchants, who required 
quietness to study their great commercial specu- 
lations, the effect of which was a colossal 
fortune or irretrievable ruin. This street is 
now all bustle and excitement,—vehicles and 
foot-passengers passing backwards and for- 
wards. Moorgate, Farringdon-street, London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway-stations ; the Dis- 
trict Railway, in Cannon-street, and soon the 
Mid-London, from Kilburn to the Marble Arch, 
along Oxford-street, to a terminus in Newgate- 
street, and similar scenes of bustle and noise 
will occur in these respective localities. My 
object in making these prefatory remarks is to 
draw attention to the evident wish of the rail- 
way companies to pass through the City of 
London, and it must be admitted that this is an 
important question, and requires careful con- 
sideration. 

While on this subject I will allude to what 
must be considered an error on the part of the 
shrewd citizens of London, in reference to the 
waste lands within the City, a considerable 
amount of interest having to be paid annually on 
the purchase-money of this unproductive land. 
No doubt the reply will be that the City sur- 
veyor has not received any offers from any enter- 
prising builder or other person for the surplus 
land in question; or if an offer has been made, 
it has been of too low an amount to be enter- 
tained. Now, in order to arrive at an impartial 
judgment, the market value of the land will 
inflexibly be the guide. I will take, for instance, 
the surplus land in connexion with Farringdon- 
street and its neighbourhood. The Holborn 
Viaduct, although a great public improvement, 
inasmuch as it reduces the labour of horses and 
the toiling pedestrian, also depreciates the value 
of the vacant land, because it takes the traffic 
away from the lower ground on to the higher 
level of the Viaduct, and therefore no shop- 
keeper could expect to prosper located on a spot 
deserted by the public, and consequently land 
thus situated will be covered by buildings 
devoted to manufacturing or other useful pur- 
poses, where it is not necessary to have shop- 
windows teeming with a display of fancy goods ; 
and although the land would be valuable, a less 
price must be expected for it than if situated in 
a more attractive spot. 

As this letter is devoted to City affairs, there 
is one that particularly demands instant atten- 
tion. I believe it is a fact very well known, 
that the Farringdon-street Vegetable Market has 
proved a failure, involving a large annual pecu- 
niary loss to the City treasury; but, notwith- 
standing this, in consequence of a reported 
misunderstanding of the fruit and flower dealers 
of Covent Garden Market, with the Duke of 
Bedford, their landlord, and an expectation that 
these tradesmen would leave Covent Garden 
Market and settle in Farringdon Market, a very 
expensive plan has been made by the City Sur- 
veyor, said to amount to more than 100,0001., to 
accommodate these tradesmen ; but it now turns 
out that the duke has come to terms with his 
tenants, and they have resolved to remain where 
they are. Fortunately this altered state of things 
has become known in sufficient time to warn the 
City authorities to hold their hand and withdraw 
from the contemplated unprofitable expenditure 
on an unsuccessful market. 

RicHarD WHITTINGTON, 








THE FEVER OUTBREAK AT BURBAGE, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Ir is now about fourteen years ago since any 
epidemical outbreak occurred in this village, 
whose population numbers less than 2,000 per- 
sons, until recently, although autumnal diarrhea 
appears to have been prevalent for many years. 
Burbage forms part of the parish of Aston 
Flamville, one of the constituents of the Hinckley 
Union, and is situated on the Warwickshire 
border of Leicestershire. It presents the usual 
straggling form, stretching about half a mile 
along the Hinckley road, commencing at about a 
mile from that town ; it then branches out to the 
right for about a quarter of a mile along a cross 
road, where it terminates. 

The village has a gentle slope towards the 
junction of the two roads, which forms the 
lowest point. The occupation of the inhabitants 
is chiefly stocking-weaving, with agricultural and 
some other branches of labour. Work appears 
to have been abundant and wages good. The 
position of the village geologically seems to be 
on the red marl of the new red sandstone, and 





overlying the lower Keuper sandstone. The 
subsoil is for the most part very loose, permitting 
the free passage of water, which lies at a depth 
of a few feet from the surface. 

The water supply of the village (for domestic 
purposes) is derived from numerous wells sunk 
through this soil to an average depth of 20 ft., 
into the permanent water-bearing strata; these 
wells are for the most part lined with dry, stones 
or bricks. Most of them are covered, and are 
supplied with pumps. Wells constructed in this 
manner of dry steining through a loose subsoil 
are always liable to contamination by surface 
drainage and percolation of faulty sewers and 
cesspools. 

The water from all the pumps appeared clear 
and sparkling, free from smell or taste, and con- 
taining, in'some instances, but a little flocculent 
matter im suspension when viewed through a 
considerable stratum. The water of a pump in 
Barrack-yard—the source of all the mischief in 
this epidemic—was an especial favourite, and no 
little indignation and dissent were expressed by 
many of the inhabitants when it was condemned 
and closed as unfit for human use. 

The drainage of the village is such as is usually 
found im country districts. The central sewer 
receives surface water, house-slops, and the over- 
flow of privies and middens. These drains are egg- 
shaped in section, constructed of earthenware- 
pipes longitudinally divided in two and jointed 
with clay, so that the system practically admits 
of free interchange of internal sewage and 
external subsoil-water varying with the circum. 
stances of alternately wet and dry weather. The 
drainage arrangements are very defective ; mid- 
dens foul and wet, and fully exposed. 

Touching the previous typhoid epidemic,— 
towards the end of 1857,—the complaint sud- 
denly broke out simultaneously in a row of 
houses adjacent to the church, and here there 
were about 100 cases. The disease then rapidly 
spread to other parts of the village, so that finally 
more than 500 cases occurred. 

The recent typhoid attack, with which we have 
now more especially: to deal, seems well defined in 
its origin and course, for in the spring of last year 
an infected person arrived at the village. Some 
time afterwards a member of the family, a 
married woman, took the disease and ultimately 
died of it in the following June. Barrack-yard, 
before referred to, consists of a group of build. 
ings, eight of which were occupied by families : 
one side comprises half a dozen houses, the 
opposite is formed by a school, the third side is 
not built upon, and the fourth consists of three 
houses partially separating the yard from the 
road. The central portion of the yard consists 
of gardens, four privies, many middens, and a 
pump and well. Now the privy-pit nearest to 
the well was always dry from leakage, and 
inquiry on the spot shows that this necessary 
was used by the first female patient. The water 
of this well furnished the domestic supply to the 
inhabitants of the yard and others; Dr. Dupré’s 
analysis showed it to be highly charged with 
animal excrement, the nitrates and chlorides 
were present in such proportions as would be 
furnished by a mixture of equal parts of pure 
water and London sewage! In about fourteen 
days after the patient had had access to the yard 
privy a number of fever cases broke out simul- 
taneously in Barrack-yard,—ultimately about 
twenty typhoid cases, fifteen of which occurred 
in five houses, and not a house escaped! Other 
inhabitants round about made use of this foul 
water—for it was in good repute as a beverage— 
and suffered from the same complaint; indeed 
the disease was confined entirely to those who 
drank of the water, some persons coming from 
distant parts of the village to partake of it, but 
the fever was always confined to those members 
of the family who had used the infected water. 
In all, about 100 persons were attacked with 
typhoid fever, of whom fifteen or so died. 

Soon after the commencement of the epidemic, 
the village established a “sewer authority,” and 
this board very properly instituted an inquiry 
into the condition of the waters of the public 
wells, and exerted themselves praiseworthily in 
carrying out various sanitary improvements, 
including the construction of new lines of sewers. 
Half a dozen of the public well waters were 
submitted to analysis: all the specimens were 
declared to contain sewage and animal oxidised 
matter, whilst the greater number contained 
unoxidised polluting matter, in one instance to a 
notable extent. Subsequently to the analyses 
being reported, the wells were examined and 
cleaned out, whilst some were closed, and, with 
one exception, all the waters were discovered to 
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be polluted by percolation from sewers and cess- 
pools lying in immediate proximity to the wells. 
The exceptional well was an open one, and in 
close contact with a foul ditch ; indeed the com- 
munication between the two was so intimate that 
it appears doubtful whether the well supplied 
the ditch or the ditch the well. In wet weather 
there can be no doubt that the flow is from the 
ditch to the well. 

Condition of the various public wells exa- 
mined :-— 

No. 1. The Church-wall Pump.—This well 
abuts upon the graveyard, and is on ground pre- 
senting the appearance of having been cut out 
by a curved line for the latter; in addition to 
the probable contamination from the burial- 
ground, there is the certainty of it from the 
intersection of the adjacent main sewer and the 
chief spring of the well, as before stated. 

No. 2. The Hall-lane Pump.—Some sludge was 
removed from the bottom of this well. A sewer 
ran close by and a leakage from it into the well 
was ascertained. 

No. 3. Tong Lodge Pump.—This well was in 
very close proximity to a cesspool, separated 
only by a 9-in. brick wall; the sewage ran 
through the joints and crevices mingling with 
the water, <A cartload of black, stinking mud 
was taken out. 

No. 4. Whe Horse Pool Pump.—A privy-drain 
was discovered at a distance of 18 in. or so from 
the edge of the well, and the intervening soil 
was saturated with filth; moreover, there re- 
mained marks of sewage trickles upon the face 
of the steining. 

No. 5. The Long-street Pump.—A disused cess- 
pool was found about a foot from the margin of 
the well; however, house-slons and street drain- 
ings ran into it, and from there into the well. 
Also, two other drains from adjacent houses ran 
close by the well. 

No. 6. The Camberry Well.—This is an open 
well about two yards deep, and contained a good 
deal of muddy deposit. It is in juxtaposition 
with a foul ditch. 

The history of this typhoid epidemic at Bur- 
bage is very instructive: it is another instance 
of many in which slops and excrements are 
allowed to soak into the ground and again be 
pumped up at a little distance, and called drink- 
ing water, thus becoming the medium of com- 
municating pestilence and death to the con- 
sumers. 

There is no reasonable doubt that these waters 
have been charged with sewage matter for a 
very long time, some of them to a remarkable 
extent ; and beyond occasional diarrhoeal attacks 
not much inconvenience has been experienced 
from this practice until the virus of contagious 
disease is imported, when, by the agency of the 
domestic water supply it is spread in every 
direction. That the people should be allowed to 
poison themselves reflects discreditably upon the 
local health authorities whose duty it is to see 
that adulteration and pollution of water, air, and 
food are not permitted under any circumstances. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER. 
COLOURS. 


-THE exhibition now open in the Gallery of the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, consist- 
ing of 243 pictures, is above the average of 
excellence, and the number already marked 
“*Sold” show that the public have discovered 
this. If we were called on to name the case in 
which the greatest progress had been made, we 
should certainly point to the drawings con- 
tributed by Mr. Edward H. Fahey, whose early 
training as an architect is serving him well in 
the presentation of landscapes in which build- 
ings form prominent portions. There is a 
great charm about the drawings he has con- 
tributed on the present occasion; we would 
especially point to 27, ‘“ St. Peter’s and the Vati- 
can, from the Viale di Prate, Rome,’”’ and 156, 
“Sta Maria Maggiore, Rome;” and we augur 
for this young artist a brilliant career if he con- 
tinue to progress in the way he has done since 
the last exhibition. Mr. Edmund Warren has 
given up some of his body-colour with advantage, 
and contributes several landscapes of consider- 
able beauty. 35, “Beaten,” by Chas. Catter- 
mole ; 60, ‘Jonas Hanway and his Umbrella; ” 
195, “ Richard and Kate,” H. Tidey; and 170, 
“In the Brickfield,” C. Green, are amongst the 
subject pictures that will attract most attention, 
the last-named especially, which tells its story 
well, and is full of natural expression. Mr. 
L. Haghe contributes several elaborate interiors 














displaying his well-known skill, as does Mr. 
Carl Werner, especially 44, “Interior of the 
Temple of Karnak.” §81,. “ Rest,’ Hubert 
Herkomer, and 103, by the same artist, will be 
noticed with pleasure; and it would be unjust 
if, even in so brief a notice as this, we did not 
point out with commendation 77, ‘“‘Sea Roamers,” 
H. G. Hine ; 84, ‘‘ The Listener,” Emily Farmer ; 
117, “‘ The Sacred City of Benares,”’ T. L. Row- 
botham ; and 129, “ Hauling up Wreck after a 
Storm on the French Coast,” by R. Beavis. 








ON REREDOSES. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Saturday afternoon visit (13th instant) 
was made to the parish church, Croydon, nearly 
rebuilt, after the fire, and always notable for its 
broad fine nave and imposing western tower. 
Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital (almshouses), 
not quite robbed of all their old-worldliness by 
renovations, and Beddington Church, reached 
by the pleasant river-side bridle-path, were also 
visited ; the latter building, not long ago added 
to, decorated with painting on roofs and walls, 
with mosaics, much stained glass, marble pave- 
ments, and other modern additions to its excel- 
lent old brasses and woodwork in screens and 
stalls. 

At the meeting of the Association, on Friday 
evening, the 19th, thanks were voted to the vicar 
of Croydon and all who had assisted in these very 
successful visits. A paper was read by Mr. 
L. W. Ridge, “On Reredoses,” of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract. 

The term reredos is used in other senses, but 
for the purpose of this paper is to be taken to 
mean “the wall or screen at the back of an altar 
or communion-table in a Christian church.” Its 
object is to give importance to the altar, usually 
considered the material centre of the church, up 
to which all the architecture should lead, and so 
nearly a fixture in practice as to justify a fixed, 
solid, and permanent character in its accessories, 
and varying itself in size to so comparatively 
small an extent as to call for in these surround- 
ings some adjustment to the general dimensions 
of the building. The original form (1.) was pro- 
bably the retable, without truly architectural 
features, decorated only with painting and 
sculpture, and more or less portable. Examples 
at Norwich, Worstead Church, Aiichen (repro- 
duction at South Kensington), and the retable 
kept in the south-east aisle at Westminster. 
Next in the order of time (2.) is the type found 
in the Chapel of the Nine Altars at the east end 
of Durham Cathedral, adapting the arcade round 
the chapel. An arrangement similar in idea 
occurs at Chichester, a complete specimen re- 
maining at the east of the north aisle of the nave 
(both illustrated in Architectural Association 
Sketch-book). A range of thirteen small niches 
(total size about 7 ft. by 2 ft.), containing 
standing figures of apostles, with emblems, and 
one in the act of blessing in the centre, remains 
in Bampton Church, Oxfordshire, date about 
1350, built into the east wall of the north tran- 
sept. Parker’s “Glossary” also gives a range 
of ogee crocketed niches at Somerton Church, 
Oxfordshire, date about 1400, and eight 
panels, with foiled heads, probably painted 
originally, and with horizontal cornice occupy 
the whole width of the east end of the chancel 
of St. Thomas, Salisbury (date about 1450). At 
Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire, two rows of 
statues are found. Enstone Church, Oxford- 
shire, has at the east end of the south aisle a 
three-light window ; six shallow panels, of the 
same total width as the window, fill the space 
between the altar and the sill, and canopied 
niches are formed in the window-jambs, which 
also remain at St. Ives, Cornwall. The detached 
screens, such as that to the high altar at West- 
minster, to the people’s altar of the nave of 
St. Alban’s, the Neville screen at Durham, &c., 
supply another type (3.), being solid altar- 
screens, containing also, in some instances, 
within their area a sort of reredos proper. 
These were eventually outdone in size and mag- 
nificence by the gigantic erections (4.) reaching 
up to the vaulting, as at the high altar at St. 
Alban’s, at Christ Church (Hants), at St. Mary’s 
Overy, at Winchester Cathedral, &c. A Spanish 
work in wood, in the South Kensington Museum, 
of considerable dimensions, covered with paint- 
ings of the history of St. George, may also be 
quoted as an example of the prominence attained 
by this feature. (All the great English examples 
suffer greatly from the destruction of the figures 
which formerly adorned them; their vacant 





niches merely suggesting their possible effect.) 
The post-Reformation reredoses, with few excep. 
tions, seem to supply no useful lessons; the 
habit of using them mainly for long, more or 
less legible, inscriptions dictated a class of treat. 
ment hardly likely to have been adopted under 
other circumstances. Of the modern examples, 
without specially naming particular specimens, 
it may be said that the architects of the Gothic 
Renaissance have had to develop the reredos 
mainly by themselves, and have rarely done 
so with complete success. It is a purely orna. 
mental feature; and, in the absence of direct 
practical purpose, without the guidance of pre. 
cedents, it cannot be pretended that the Gothic 
school have been lately more successful than 
any other. In consequence of the thorough 
destruction effected at various times, very few 
instances, and perhaps no complete instance, of 
the arrangement at the high altar of a parish 
church remains. From a consideration, however, 
of specimens in other positions, some of which 
are named above, and of their general treatment, 
we may conclude that a reredos should be con. 
sidered as properly a work in which architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, or at any rate two of 
the arts, should be shown; and that it should 
not be isolated in character, but the roof, the 
walls adjoining, the window-jambs, &c., should 
all combine with it to form a satisfactory whole. 
If the east window cannot be parted with for 
any reason, a central pier, as at St. Columba, 
Hackney-road, will often put the centre at 
least of the reredos ina better light; in all cases 
powerful side-lights must be had, as effective 
shadow in sculpture can only be obtained,—or 
the whole at all properly lighted,—by their 
means. Generally speaking, a subdued restful 
effect, due to strongly-marked horizontality in 
the composition, will be found conformable to 
the best precedents; this horizontality to be 
given by the preservation of certain fixed levels 
for similar features when continuity of line is 
interrupted, and by the absence of many raking 
lines. The subjects sculptured or painted should 
be such as may be deemed specially appropriate 
to this part of a church, composed of emblems, 
types, and a Crucifixion,—-a single figure con. 
ventionally rendered. 

Mr. F. T. Dollman said,—‘“ A curious piece of 
information has been communicated to me by a 
distinguished architect (Mr. B. Ferrey), and I 
am at liberty to mention it again. In the work 
of restoration at a church, under a painting by 
Sir James Thornhill was found a text-inscribed 
surface; and on removing this latter a very 
splendid reredos was brought to light. This 
occurred only a few weeks ago. The reredos 
contains painted subjects, some in very good 
condition: a Crucifixion, figures of St. Mary 
and St. John, figures of founders, &c. Strange 
to say, however, it has been deemed advisable to 
cover up this work of art, to preserve it for a 
future generation, as it has been pretty satis- 
factorily concluded that it would be either im- 
possible or unwise to trusi it to the custody of 
this. A statement like this may appear almost 
improbable ; yet it is quite borne out by my 
own experience of the disappearance by absolute 
destruction of many works of Medieval painting. 
As to the paintings on reredoses, any historical 
treatment seems a mistake in portions of a 
distinctly architectural framework.” 

Mr. G. H. Birch (the chairman of the meet- 
ing) remarked on the inappropriateness, in his 
opinion, of a painted or mosaic coenaculum as an 
altar-piece. On art and mystical grounds, he 
thought it most undesirable ; and, on the score 
of mere appropriateness, a dramatic presenta. 
tion of the treachery of Judas—even in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s great work the prominent motive— 
would commend itself to few considerate people. 








PROPERTY IN IDEAS. 


Ir was a long, long time before the commoner 
and his property were at all safe, the one from 
the possible malignity, the other the cupidity of 
the barons ; and it has taken several centuries to 
frame those laws which now render the liberty of 
the subject and the rights of material property 
less violable. As the rights of property became 
more respected, men turned their minds to its 
improvement ; to the development of the mate- 
rial resources at their command ; and mind so in- 
vested became of greater and greater value and 
importance,— of such value, indeed, that mental 
capital so invested, perhaps the only true capital, 
has long since been recognised as property, and 
a special code, the patent laws, devised for its 
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protection. In this direction the best order of 
minds, the inventive and constructive, has found 
its reward; and, turn which way we may, there is 
on every side an overwhelming wealth of mate- 
rial resources and appliances, whereas the poli- 
tical and social machinery, for the improvement 
of which all these superior means were said to 
be designed, remains pretty much in statu quo, or 
is, perhaps, from an inevitable increase in bulk, 
clumsier than it was fifty years ago. But as 
the field for the application of mind to the im- 
provement of material property becomes more 
restricted by the vast amount of work already 
accomplished, intellectual effort naturally turns 
towards the political and social chaos, to the re- 
organisation of the national fabric, affording, as 
this does, ample opportunity for the exhibition 
of the constructive faculty. Unfortunately, 
however, property in ideas is not so well 
respected and protected as goods and chattels, 
and therefore is as much exposed to the depre- 
dations of the powerful and unscrupulous as 
material property was of old time. Now, if 
there be any kind of property more valuable 
than another, it is ideas of this order; for they 
not only enrich and render a nation more power- 
ful, but often confer benefits upon the whole 
world. As there is, however, no protection for 
this kind of mental investment, it is only the 
moblest order of mind that will hazard years of 
thought on such a risk; for all the results of his 

labour may be pitilessly wrested from him, and 

his intellectual wealth and credit appropriated. 

Seeing, then, of what vast importance ideas are 

to a nation, to the world, it behoves all honest 

men to band together to protect such property, 

and till laws can be framed to punish robbery 

of this kind with inflictions as great as those for 

larceny and burglary, to visit such malefactors 

with a swift moral lynching. 

It is not at all improbable that before long we 
shall have an association for protecting the origi- 
nators of ideas, and a kind of intellectual police 
organised for the protection of mental property. 
It is the more needed, as the thoughtless who 
see nothing in “the right thing” when it is done, 
are as numerous now as in the days of Columbus : 
it appears so simple, everybody ought to have 
thought it; yet the fools who “cannot see any- 
thing in it’? when it is done, may be as easily 
nonplussed on the spot as they were a century 
or two since with the egg. 

Now and then a great idea may be acci- 
dentally stumbled upon; but in the majority of 
eases ideas come of great natural ability, 
thoroughly cultivated faculties, and self-devo- 
tion; of a very considerable investment of time, 
vital energy, and money. The seeds of great 
thoughts fall here, there, and everywhere, but 
seldom, indeed, do they fall on sufficiently good 
ground to fructify. And are the fruits of the 
harvest reaped from such golden soil as this to 
be at the mercy of any powerful but lawless free- 
booter, appropriated without possibility of appeal 
or redress ? 

Evidently people believe such flagrant spolia- 
tion is possible. There is a shrewd suspicion 
abroad that the powers ruthlessly appropriate 
any person’s ideas they will; and the question 
naturally arises, ‘‘ Whose turn will it be next ?”’ 
No one can be certain that he himself may not 
soon be a sufferer. 

Men of the order of intellect referred to 
ought to be the very first objects of a nation’s 
regard and protection, and to be brought to the 
front as soon as the possession of such powers is 
discovered. Such men there are, though their 
fame does not perhaps as yet extend beyond a 
very limited circle; and it is well we have such 
“watchers,” with power to point the way, and 
who, being free from the distracting influence of 
official detail, can conceive and be the expounders 
of the general forms of a new order of things. 
Men of this calibre of intellect require the more 
protection, inasmuch as being too proud to 
solicit either acknowledgment or reward, they 
are the more easily despoiled of their own. 

Although, as we have said, there is a very 
prevalent and strong suspicion that the powers 

that be appropriate whatever they will in the 
way of ideas, without acknowledging or re- 
warding the originators, we are very loth to 
believe that any body of English gentlemen 
would coolly and wittingly despoil any man of 
his intellectual property and title,—would filch 
and strut in borrowed plumes,—because their 
owner happens to be a modest and silent worker, 
powerless as things are constituted to hold his 
own against such tremendous odds. We are 
well aware that it lies within the power of the 
Imperial Government to appropriate, under 


certain circumstances, private property for the 
benefit of the State, and this power may pro- 
bably extend to ideas. ‘The Queen can do no 
wrong ;” but if compensation can be legally 
demanded for an appropriation of goods, much 
more ought compensation to be obligatory in 
case of an appropriation of ideas, and the public 
have a right to know the name of the original 
owner of the intellectual property appro- 
priated. It is the duty of every English. 
man to see that justice is done to pro. 
prietary in ideas, as well as of goods and 
chattels. To deprive a man of his fair acknow- 





ledgment and reward, after having enunciated 
some important project of State reform, is to rob 
him of his intellectual wealth,—of the most 
valuable of all property. But although we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that any body 
of English gentlemen would be depredators of 
this kind, there is, doubtless, a predatory class 
which preys on other men’s ideas. This is the 
class which furnishes the pick-brains of society. 
But, as we have said, petty larceny in ideas, 
much less wholesale appropriation, will no longer 
be tolerated. Like other thieves, the pick-brain 
will try to erase the crest and initials from the 
stolen property, and usually adopts similar scoun- 








drelly tactics when morally prosecuted, but all in 

vain. If he parades the stolen property, it is seen 

to be out of keeping with his mental antecedents 

and consequents, and, to use a material analogy, 

as incongruous as a diamond pin in the cotton 

necktie of the “cracksman.” The pick-brain, | 
as the highway robber or the pickpocket, can | 
never make the property appear as if it were his | 
own; and even should a knave of this kind 
succeed for a time in wrongfully withholding the | 
credit of an idea from its rightful owner, the | 
future will have no difficulty in deciding to} 
whom the title and property really belonged. 








CROWN RIGHTS AND THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


Art the usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, on Friday in last week, the superintend- 
ing architect stated that during the recess it was 
found that a building was in course of erection in 
Whitehall-gardens, beyond the line of frontage of 
Gwydyr House. A letter was therefore sent to 
the secretary of the Local Government Board, 
calling attention to the 13th sec. of the “ Local 
Management Act,” 1862, and the necessity of 
an application to this Board for consent. The 
secretary replied that the matter had been 
referred to the Office of Works, and Mr. Law- 
rence of that office pleaded that the 6th sec. 
of the Building Act exempted Crown buildings. 
The solicitor of the Metropolitan Board took the 
contrary view, and held that the Office of Works 
had no right to go beyond the general line of 
frontage in any street. After a brief discussion, 
in which the opinion was expressed that the 
matter was of importance, and should be 
definitely settled, the solicitor was empowered 
to take such steps as he might consider 
necessary. 








ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
CENTRAL GAS COMPANY. 


A PAPER on this subject has been read at the 
Society of Arts by Mr. A. Angus Croll, who was 
the mainspring of the Great Central Gas Com- 
pany; but in dwelling on what he did to help 
the breaking-up of the metropolitan gas mono- 
poly, he forgets or fails to allude to the primary 
force which not only destroyed gas monopoly in 
the metropolis, but in many other places through. 
out the country, and reduced the prices on an 
average two or three hundred per cent., while it 
raised the dividends of the gas companies, as 
always predicted, in fair proportion to the reduc- 
tions in price. The Builder,—which the first 
gas journal, (a creation of the Buwilder’s, as an 
opponent), characterised as “the monopolist of 
incendiary gas intelligence,”’—alone did all this 
work, by its articles, continued for years, on 
“The Gas Movement ;” and Mr. Croll’s origina- 
tion of the Central Gas Company was just one of 
the innumerable results of that movement. 

In reference to the later history of the Central 
Gas Company, Mr. Croll says :— 

‘* It is with great pain and reluctance that I proceed to 
speak of the subsequent history of the company. It is, 
however, necessary to glance at it in a sentence or two. 
The embezzlement of 70,000/. by one of the clerks of the 
company a few years ago excited the astonishment of the 
whole empire, and the disastrous Wood-street fire in- 


volved them in a loss of 30,000/. Thus, from these two 
circumstances alone a sum of 100,000. has been lost to 





the supporters of the company, and yet its prosperit 
was Jatt upon so firm and oo a basis that t has | 
10 per cent. upon its capital from the commencement of 
the undertaking, in spite of all losses, And now the 
company has checked all further prosperity and develop- 
ment by allowing another and less thriving company to 
absorb their own, on condition of receiving a dividend of 
10 per cent. This being the highest legal dividend, the 
shareholders have only suffered indirectly by losing the 
prospective advantages of investing additional capital at 
a high rate of interest in extensions of plant and works, 
such extensions, and consequently all such further profits 
being reserved for the shareholders of the Chartered 
Company, which has absorbed them. y . 
But if the shareholders have only lost this privilege, 
what have the gas consumers in the City of London lost 3 
The Great Central Company were paying 10 per cent. 
dividend, the highest permitted by the Act of Parliament ; 
and therefore if the contract with the writer had remained, 
he would have realized a good profit, and the price of gas 
ought now to have been reduced 6d. per 1,000 ft. The 
as rental of the Central Company for the year ending 
une, 1871, must have been about 93,000/. per annum ; 
adding 10 per cent., the usual annual increase, and we 
have for the present time a rental of about 103,000/. 
Taking the quantity of gas required to supply this rental 
at 2s. per 1,000 ft., viz. ;—ls, 9d. for the gas supplied at 
the company’s meters in accordance with the New 
Central, and 3d. per 1,000 ft. for increasing the illumi- 
nation six candles in addition, it is evident that the 
price of gas ought now to be reduced, had it not been for 
this last and most improvident act of the Central Gas 
Company, which would not only have effected a saving of 
20,0002. to the consumers supplied by the Central, but the 
gas would have been of a purer quality, and of an illumi- 
nating power equal, as shown by the present mode of 
testing, to twenty candles.” 











At the close of the discussion which followed 
the reading of Mr. Croll’s paper, he said :—“ As 
regarded the general question altogether, he had 
no desire to say one single word in reference to 
gas companies generally, but only wished to put 
on record the connexion which he had had with 
the promotion of the Central Gas Company, as 
it had now ceased to exist. The result of the 
paper amounted to this, that whilst the gas 
companies opposed it at first, saying it was 
impossible to sell gas for less than 7s. per 1,000 ft., 
they were now selling it at 4s., and getting a 
dividend of 10 per cent. Mr. Chubb (who is 
secretary of the Imperial Gas Company) shook 
his head, but Mr. Chubb’s company derived a 
larger amount now than it did before, and at 
the same time supplied gas to the public at 
3s. 8d., instead of 7s. Looking at all these 
facts, he did not think he need be ashamed of 
the action he had taken in the matter.” 

We are certainly not ashamed of the part we 
took in the matter. 








EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


As the question of strikes and the relations of 
employers and operatives is occupying so much 
attention, Mr. John Smedley, the principal of a 
well-known and very old-established firm at 
Matlock, sends us particulars of his own experi- 
erce. He says:—We have never had a strike, 
or any disagreement with our hands in my time, 
nor in my father’s or grandfather’s time. We 
have been engaged in spinning and manufacturing 
long before the commencement of this century. 
My ancestor’s idea was, that those who rode 
inside the coach should make those as com. 
fortable as possible who are compelled, from the 
mere accident of birth, to ride outside. Mr. 
Smedley then enters into particulars as to 
arrangements for preparing refreshments and 
meals at the option and chiefly at the cost of the 
operatives, and as to other conveniences at the 
cost of the firm, such as soap and towels for 
washing, which is done in the time of the firm, 
and so on; and he thus continues :— 


‘*Many years ago I had to follow the changes con- 
stantly going on in manufacturing and go into a class of 

oods more in general demand, in which, of course, we 
find keen competition; but that did not induce me to try 
to alter the policy towards the workpeeple, and I have 
still found it the most profitable to keep to our plans in 
trying to make them as efficient as possible for the work 
they have to do. I believe the present disagreements 
between employers and employed is the long neglect of 
consideration for the workers, and the want of sympathy 
and personal knowledge and intercourse with them, and 
now, like a neglected family, it is bringing its natural and 
inevitable results, and till this is altere masters may meet 
and pass resolutions just as effective as if they passed one 
that there should be fine weather for the next three 
months,” 


Amongst other arrangements, Mr. Smedley 
says :—‘‘ We keep a supply of dry stockings for 
those women to put on who come from a dis- 
tance and get their feet wet, and every over- 
looker has a stock of mackintosh petticoats to 
lend the women going a distance on a wet night. 
When I go amongst them all recognise me, and 
it is always a pleasure to go throughthemill, I 
wish I could make their lot easier, for with all 
we can do factory life is a hard one. . . . Itisa 
sad state of things when masters have to com- 





bine against the hands and the hands against the 
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employers: it has just the same effect as parents | This plan, drawn by Messrs. Gay & Bartram 


combining against their children and the chil- 
dren against their parents. If the children are 
not what they ought to be, it is very certain to 
be the parents’ fault in not gaining their affec- 
tions and confidence.” 








RENFREW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Crowps of persons, including Freemasons, 
Good Templars, Odd-Fellows, Foresters, Knights 
of Malta, and all sorts of associated bodies met 
together in Renfrew on the 13th inst. to lay the 
corner stone of the new Municipal Buildings 
designed by Mr. J. J. Lamb, architect, of Paisley. 
The style adopted for the building is a free 
adaptation of foreign modern Gothic, with a 
colouring of Scottish baronial. The principal 
front, towards Hairst-street, presents a fagade 
70 ft. in length, two stories in height, with a 
tower at the north-east corner 21 ft. square. 
It is finished at the angles with large corbelled 
turrets, awfully out of place, notwithstanding 
the locality, and rises to a height of 105 ft. to 
the platform of its lofty roof, finished with orna- 
mental cresting and finials. About 80 ft. from 
the level of the pavement, and between the 
turrets of tower, are balconies entered by four 
doors from the prospect room. In the centre of 
the clevation to Hairst-street is a balcony, from 
which the public in the square can be addressed 
on the occasion of open-air public meetings at 
election and other times. The walls of the 
building are built in random rubble. On the en- 
trance floor, entering from Hairst-street, there 
is the chamberlain’s office, a bank office, and 
private room; and entering from Fulbar-street 
there are the town clerk’s public and private 
offices. The council chambers are also on this 
floor, 39 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, entered from a 
corridor. From this corridor, and also from 
Dunlop-street, the police office, superintendent’s 
and witnesses’ rooms are entered, and these are 
furnished with cells, strong-rooms, &c. The 
public-hall is on the first floor, is 65 ft. long and 
41 ft. wide, and will be seated for about 800 
people. 

The construction of the building is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Chas. Henderson; and 
the following are the names of those trades- 
men whose offers up to this time have been 
accepted: — Masonry, J. Drysdale & Son, 
Glasgow; joiner work, Mr. Wallace, Paisley ; 
slater work, John Robertson & Son, Johnstone ; 
plumber work, John Morrison, Paisley ; plaster 
work, John Brown, Greenock; iron girders, 
John Stewart & Son, Irvine; miscellaneous iron- 
work, Alex. Pottie, Renfrew. 








THE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE. 


Tus school, which was originally founded by 
Edward VI., has been lately reconstituted under 
the Endowed Schools Act, it being intended that 
it should be the chief school of the West of 
England, and number between 300 and 400 
boys. For this purpose, large building works 
will have to be undertaken, including either the 
building of a new chapel or enlarging very 
much the present one, which was a portion of 
the old Abbey buildings, restored and enlarged 
by the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter. There are 
also in contemplation a large schoolroom, 
library, and governor’s room; study buildings, 
class-rooms, laboratory, and scientific lecture- 
rooms; masters’ houses, with dormitories ; 
besides a swimming-bath, covered fives-court 
and workshops. Instructions have been given 
to the architects, Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, to 
report on and prepare alternative schemes for 
the consideration of the governors. 








BRIGHOUSE CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


THE designs submitted have been exhibited. 
The local Board expressed their approval of the 
style of the Pontefract cemetery chapels generally; 
and they also stipulated that premiums would 
be given for the three best plans, the cost of 
erection not to exceed 2,0001. The three chosen as 
the best have each a spire rising from the centre. 
In one a mortuary chapel is annexed, so that the 
bier would not need to be taken into the chapel 
proper at all, and in the chapel a mirror is shown, 
so arranged that the bier could be seen by the 
mourners in the chapel during the burial service. 
This plan is much approved by the Board, but 
it is considered that the building, as shown, 
could not be erected for the sum stipulated. 


Payton, of Bradford, is placed first—premium, 
251. The second, 101., is given to Mr. T. W. 
Helliwell’s plans. The third, 51., is awarded to 
Messrs. Holtum & Connor, of Dewsbury. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—A public meeting of carpenters and 
joiners has been held at Wilcox’s Assembly 
Rooms, Westminster Bridge-road, for adopting 
measures in furtherance of the nine-hours move- 
ment. Mr. Sadler, having been voted to the 
chair, stated that a memorial had been presented 
to the master builders, asking that the hours of 
labour be reduced from ten to nine hours per 
day, and that the wages be increased to the 
extent of ld. perhour. The result of that would 
be that, making allowance for the Saturday 
half-holiday, the hours of labour would be —* 
per week, and the wages would be 11. 18s. 
per week. A resolution was unanimously pass_ 
approving of the course the delegates haa 
adopted. 


Maidstone.—A meeting of bricklayers and 
carpenters has been held at the Sun Inn, High- 
street, Maidstone, Mr. Tomlin occupying the 
chair and Mr. Horscroft the vice-chair, to receive 
the reply of the employers, after a conference 
with the deputation of workmen held in the week 
previous. The reply stated that at a meeting of 
the master builders the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

‘* Firstly, ‘That on and after the 1st day of July the 
standard wages of bricklayers and carpenters of this town 
be 63d. per hour.’ Secondly, ‘The full time of 563 hours 
to commence on the second Monday in February and 
terminate the second Monday in November, and that the 
short time of 50} hours commence on the second Monday 
in November and terminate the second Monday in 
February, beginning at 7.30 a.m., having breakfast pre- 
vious to commencing, and a half-hour only to dinner.’ 
Lastly, ‘That all other existing regulations remain un- 
altered,’” 

After some discussion, the following resolution 
was adopted, which was directed to be forwarded 
to the employers, after which the meeting 
terminated :— 

‘That this meeting, having heard the offer made by the 
eye to their memorial and code of working rules 
after the conference with the deputation, think it a step in 
the right direction, but that it is still most unsatisfactory, 
as six years ago a struggle of six weeks’ duration was 





maintained for the same amount per hour the employers 
now offer, and this meeting pot think of accepting 
any sum less than 7d, per hour all the year through ; 
54 hours to constitute a week’s work from the second 
Monday in February to the second Monday in November, 
and 50} hours from the second Monday in November to 
the second Monday in February. And, further, this 
meeting declines to deviate from the general tenor of the 
code of working rules,” 

Birmingham.—The question of increased pay 
has been discussed by the arbitration board, and 
ultimately the question was left to Mr. Kettle, 
who decided that, considering the position of the 
town of Birmingham, and the advance of the 
wages of skilled labourers, an advance of 10 per 
cent. should be granted. He therefore fixed the 
pay of carpenters and joiners and plasterers at 
7d. per hour up to September, and for the rest 
of the year 7id. The labourers he decided 
should be paid 43d. per hour throughout the 
year. 

Altrincham.—A strike of painters at Altrin- 
cham and Bowden has come to an end, the 
masters acceding to the demands of the men for 
an advance of wages from 64d. to 7d. per hour, 
and a reduction of the hours of labour from 58 
to 543 per week. Several minor propositions on 
the part of the masters with regard to the work- 
ing rules have been accepted by the men. 

Newcastle.—When the late strike at Newcastle 
for nine hours was settled, it was agreed that 
overtime should not count until the whole of the 
54 hours had been worked. The workmen were 
dissatisfied with this, and the dissatisfaction has 
been greatly increased, and the delegates of the 
Nine-hours League have agreed to call a meet- 
ing, at which a resolution will be submitted 








asking a conference with the employers with a 
view of obtaining a revision of overtime. The 
workmen want each day’s overtime to count for 
itself. Trade is busy, and it is feared the matter 
may not be easily settled. 


Cockermouth.—The joiners of Cockermouth 
have struck work, in consequence of the refusal 
of the masters to grant them an increase of 
wages amounting to 2s. per week, in addition to 
adopting the nine-honrs system. Since then a 
compromise has been effected to adopt the nine- 
hours system, the men withdrawing the proposal 
for an increase of wages. On this understand- 














ing the men have resumed their employment. 





Barrow.—The painters in Barrow have struck 
for an advance of wages. The men some months 
ago gave the masters notice that on and after 
the 1st of April the sum of 7d. an hour would 
be demanded,—the working hours to be fifty. 
four per week. On the lst of this month no 
arrangement was agreed upon, and the men 
granted another week to enable a decision to be 
made. At the expiration of the week the 
masters made an offer of 64d. per hour, but this 
the men refused. After consideration, the work. 
men agreed to accept 64d. With the exception 
of two or three of the masters, the 63d. was. 
refused, and the result was that between forty 
and fifty men have struck. Hitherto the painters 
have been paid at the rate of 26s. per week. 

Dumfries.—The workmen of Messrs. J. Edgar 
& Sons, Dumfries, who struck work on account 
of slaters being employed to point the inter- 

~ in the courses of the walls, have removed 

. ols. On the other hand, all the masons 

‘4e employment of Mr. James Halliday, at 

‘bill Mansion, and at Sir James Anderson’s 

Ula at Dumfries, struck for slaters being 

ed pointing the walls at Cowhill. Hitherto 

su! ), veen quite common to employ slaters for 

thac purpose, as masons will not work on a 
hanging scaffold beyond a certain height. 

Edinburgh.—After a struggle of six weeks» 
the marble masons of Edinburgh have gained 
their demands,—the fifty-one hours limit, with 
the same weekly wages. 

Arbitration and Compensation for Injuries.— 
We read in a Leeds contemporary that Mr. 
Mundella is about to introduce a Bill “to make 
further provision for arbitration between masters 
and workmen.” The Bill is being drafted by 
Mr. Wright, barrister, and Mr. George Howell, 
who is acting on behalf of the working classes. 
A Bill is also in preparation for the amendment 
of the law with respect to giving compensation 
to workmen who may be injured, whilst per- 
forming their duties, through the negligence of 
their employers in failing to take proper pre- 
cautions for their safety. 

Berlin.—The master builders and carpenters 
of Berlin have issued a notice stating that, in 
consequence of the journeymen carpenters not 
having relinquished their strikes against parti- 
cular masters, notwithstanding the warning 
against that course of action already published, 
they have determined to discharge all journey- 
men carpenters, and to close their workshops. 








LONDON CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Sir,—I am instructed by the committee of the Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Nine Hours Movement to forward you: 
a copy ofa resolution passed at a general delegate meeting 
on Saturday evening last, at the committee-rooms, Brown 
Bear, Bloomsbury, for insertion in your valuable paper. 
It was passed after hearing a second letter read from the 
secretary of the Master Builders Society, stating that 
they think all further discussion on the subject is unneces- 
sary, and therefore decline to receive a deputation from 
the carpenters and joiners, giving as a reason that they 
have already received a deputation from the Masons’ 
Society, and that we are to take it as actually a deputation 
from our own body, which is absurd, and in our (the 
delegates’) idea no answer at all to our reply to their 
first letter, which was also a refusal to receive @ 
deputation or meet us in any way to discuss the question 
of the nine hours, and if possible to bring the matter to- 
an amicable settlement without having to take more 
serious action in order to gain our object; for the men 
are determined to stand by the principles contained in the 
memorial, and the responsibility will lie with the em- 
ployers, and not with the men, if'a strike takes place, and 
which very likely might have easily been avoided, had 
they condescended to meet us. There have been several 
large and influential meetings held, at_which resolutions 
approving the course taken by the delegates have been 
unanimously passed, and for supporting them in bringing 
the movement to a successful issue. 

Copy of resolution passed April 20th, 1872 :—‘‘ Resolved, 
that no overtime be worked until the nine-hours move- 
ment is settled ; and should od man, or number of men, 
be discharged through it, we pledge ourselves to support 


them. Cuas. Mavxmy, Secretary. 








THE NEW WORKS ON THE EAST 
LONDON RAILWAY. 


THe East London Railway Company have 
just commenced the extension of their line from 
Wapping to the Shadwell Station of the Black- 
wall Railway, which will place the company’s 
line in communication with all parts of London 
north of the Thames. The works will necessi- 
tate the difficult engineering task of passing 
under the London Docks, the route being 
through the St. Katherine’s Dock basin, which 
will connect the company’s intended northern 
lines with their present southern system, vié 
the Thames Tunnel. When the new works just 
commenced are completed, the company will not 
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only have obtained railway communication as 
far as Shadwell, but by means of an exchange 
station which they intend to erect, they will 
also have access to the Fenchurch-street station 
of the Blackwallline. The passage through the 
docks will not only be an unusually heavy piece 
of work, but also by far the most expensive 
portion of the entire undertaking, as, indepen- 
dently of the actual cost of the work itself, the 
dock company have power to charge the railway 
company 120,0001. for the privilege of their line 
being allowed to pass under the docks. The 
line was intended to pass under the docks by a 
tunnel, at a deep low level, so as not to impede 
the dock traffic ; but in consequence of the dock 
company not consenting to the railway company 
tunnelling under them at a lower depth, the 
railway company have been compelled to fall 
back upon the old plan of constructing the rail- 
way through the docks in a coffer-dam ; and we 
anderstand that it is probable that the com- 
pany will have to execute this portion of the 
work themselves, under the direction and advice 
of Mr. Hawkshaw, their engineer, in order 
to relieve the contractor from possible penalties. 
The estimated cost of this extension is 270,0001., 
the whole of which has just been raised by the 
recent debenture issues. On the completion of 
the new line, a new and commodious station is 
intended to be erected at Wapping, in lieu of 
the present temporary structure. It is intended 
to carry the line still farther, from Shadwell to 
Whitechapel, where it will join the Metropolitan 
extension of the Great Eastern line now in pro- 
gress; thus giving the East London Company 
direct access to the intended main terminus 
station of the Great Eastern Company in Liver- 
pool-street. It is fully expected that the works 
on this section will very shortly be commenced, 
and proceeded with simultaneously with the con- 
struction of the line under the docks to Shadwell. 











BUILDERS’ CLERKS 
AND THE SHORTENING OF THE HOURS 
OF LABOUR. 


At a general meeting of the builders’ clerks 
of Manchester and neighbourhood, held at 
the Hare and Hounds Hotel, Shudehill, at 
which most of the principal building firms 
in the district were represented, it was re- 
solved that the following memorial for shorten- 
ing the hours of labour be presented to the 
Master Builders’ Association :—‘“ Your memo- 
rialists most respectfully bring this before you 
with confidence, knowing the kindly feeling at 
present existing between employer and employed. 
That we have good grounds to complain of the 
long hours now made in the builders’ offices of 
‘this city and neighbourhood we think you will 
allow. On comparing our hours with those of 
the clerks in engineers’, merchants’, and other 
offices, we find that we are engaged from three 
to four hours per day longer, and at books and 
calculations that for technicalities and intricacies 
are not to be surpassed in any other profession. 
We are also employed longer hours than any of 
the tradesmen or labourers connected with the 
building trade, and at a sedentary occupation 
which it is well known is anything but conducive 
to health. We beg, therefore, that our hours 
may now be from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with 
the usual interval for dinner, so that we may 
have greater facilities for mental and physical 
improvement. We feel assured that your inte- 
rests will not suffer, as, from the increased 
energy which must follow such a concession, we 
shall then be better able to perform our several 
duties, and the good feeling existing will be 
greatly strengthened.” 








CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
CROWN STREET, SOHO. 


Tse first stone of the new chancel of this 
church was laid on April the 17th by the Rev. 
Canon Liddon. The chancel stands on ground 
lately occupied by mean houses at the east end 
of the church, and adjoins the new clergy house. 
The present nave has no architectural merit, but 
is interesting as having been formerly a Greek 
church. It has been, however, much altered 
and widened when used as a Dissenting chapel. 
It is intended ultimately to take the whole down, 
and the new chancel is designed on a scale to 
harmonise with the design of the future nave. 
The site, though broad, is not long, and being 
situated in a erowded and confined street, 
the church has been designed by the archi- 





tects, Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, on a 
large scale as regards height and width. The 
chancel is of two bays, with windows on the 
south, and with the east end facing Crown- 
street. It is groined in sexpartite groining, 
with stone ribs and red brick vaulting. This is 
supported by massive buttresses, terminated 
above the parapet by gablets. The side walls 
are relieved of all weight by heavy arches 
inside and out from one buttress to the other, 
and are placed midway, these forming deep 
recesses on both sides. The windows are 
coupled lJancets, with cusped circle over. The 
clear width inside between the buttresses is 
29 ft., and between the walls 36 ft. The height 
from the nave floor to the groining is 60 ft.; to 
the top of the gable from the pavement, 85 ft. 
The east wall has five cusped lancets, with a 
rose over in the gable. The whole will be built 
of red brick inside and outside, with stone dres- 
sings sparingly used. There will be twelve 
steps to the altar, over which there will be a 
magnificent baldacchino; but no fittings are at 
present in hand. On the north side is a small 
window into the chancel from the oratory of the 
clergy house. The nave will be of equal height 
with a north aisle. 

Designs for the new schools on the north 
of the clergy house and church are being pre- 
pared by the same architects. 

For the chancel works Messrs. Gibson, Bros., 
of Southall, are the contractors, and Mr. 
Boulden is the clerk of works. 








SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


Tue first series of competitive designs,—viz., 
those for the Johnson-street, Stepney, group of 
schools,—were delivered on the 16th of April. 
The buildings are to accommodate 1,080 boys, 
girls, and infants. The schools for the boys and 
girls are required by the conditions to be designed 
on the system of class-room division, with a large 
general hall, in which both boys and girls will 
assemble at the opening and closing of the school, 
and for singing lessons, drill, and other purposes, 
We gave a list of the architects invited in a late 
number, but some of them declined the competi- 
tion. Messrs. T. R. Smith, J. W. Newman, 
Jarvis & Son, and Arthur & C. Harston are 
amongst those who have sent in designs. 

The Board has confirmed the provisional agree- 
ment entered into between Mr. Robson, on behalf 
of the Board, and Mr. Macey, for the purchase 
of some freehold land near the Temple Station, 
as a site for their offices. The price is to be 
fixed by arbitrators,—viz., Mr. Clark (Messrs. 
Farebrother, Clark, & Co.), Mr. Currey, and 
Mr. I’ Anson. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Derby.—At a meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee tenders for the erection of Gerard- 
street School were considered. The following 
were the estimates sent in:—Mr. Bridgart, 
2,8951.; Mr. Dusautoy, 2,9501.; Mr. Woodiwiss, 
3,2351.; Mr. W. Slater, 3,0901. It was resolved 
to recommend the Board to accept the tender of 
Mr. Bridgart, which was the lowest. The 
committee further recommended the Board to 
ask the Department to sanction the borrowing of 
4,5001. from the Public Works Commissioners, 
repayable during a term of fifty years. The 
loan was for the following items :—2,895J. for 
building; 2501., estimated cost of desks and 
fittings ; 7301., cost of land; 1501., commission ; 
law charges unknown. These recommendations 
of the committee were agreed to by the Board. 

Dewsbury.—The Dewsbury School Board met 
to examine the plans sent in by competing archi- 
tects for the three School Board schools intended 
to be erected at Dewsbury Moor, Boothroyd, and 
Springfield. The plans selected were by Messrs. 
Holtum & Connor, of Dewsbury, architects. 








ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, LOWER NORWOOD. 


Tus church, after having been closed for 
eighteen months, undergoing a complete internal 
reconstruction, was re-opened on Sunday last, 
when the Bishop of Winchester preached toa 
large congregation. The church, which was 
originally opened in 1825, was constructed to 
seat 1,412 persons, 688 being free seats. The 
cost of the church was 12,3871. It is stated 
that the accommodation in the church, as recon- 
structed, instead of being increased, is much 
curtailed, the total number of seats being only 
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1,100, according to the architect’s plan. Asa 
rule, church alterations and improvements are 
usually accompanied by increased accommoda- 
tion; but in the case of the reconstruction of 
this church the rule has been reversed. 








THE BUILDING FOR OFFICIAL BODIES. 


Ir has been stated officially that the building 
proposed to be erected on the Thames Embank- 
ment, for the accommodation of the School 
Board, is also to accommodate the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Asylums Board. If 
this arrangement be carried out the present 
habitat of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
may come into the market, and might be made 
to serve the purpose of several of the scientific 
and other societies who are seeking appropriate 
accommodation, with one large meeting-room, 
to be used jointly. 











THE NEW SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, 
MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERY, AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE new school of science and the new 
museum and art gallery at the rear of the 
Hartley Hall, Southampton, are just being com- 
pleted by Mr. J. Crook, the contractor. The 
school is approached from the vestibule of the 
Hartley by a long corridor on the south side. 
There are two class-rooms of about 20 ft. by 
16 ft. 6 in., and 16 ft. high, and a large drawing- 
class room 32 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in., and 16 ft. high, 
with a small room over the lavatory for the use 
of the master. The art gallery and museum are 
connected with the science schools on the south, 
and the art school on the north, and approached 
by a temporary passage on the west between the 
Hartley Hall and the new buildings. There are 
two large rooms of about 42 ft. by 20 ft. wide, 
and about 18 ft. high, with a connecting door 
both to the science school and the school of art. 
They are lighted from the roof, with a glass 
counter-light in the centre of the coved ceilings, 
which are moulded and panelled. The large cir- 
cular-headed swing doors are filled in with em- 
bossed plate-glass panels. The gas-fittings are 
three large brass starlights in each room, and 
the ventilation has been studied and provided 
for by Mr. Lemon, the surveyor to the Corpora- 
tion, from whose designs and under whose superin- 
tendence the works have been carried out by 
Mr. Crook. The science classes will shortly com- 
mence their studies in the new rooms. 








SALTING OF PARIAN. 


Tue late Mr. C. H. Smith suggested brushing 
the crystals of saltpetre off the walls as fast as 
they appeared, and so remedying the evil com- 
plained of by “J.S.” The crystals are reab- 
sorbed in damp weather if allowed to remain upon 
the surface, and crop out again when the air is 
dry ; but if removed as they appear in the solid 
state, the supply, of course, ultimately fails, and 
the desired end is attained. 





S1r,—I have used Parian cement continually, 
and have found it answer exceedingly well; but 
last autumn I cemented some internal walls 
with it, and the paint applied is now perfeetly 
destroyed. A part of it has salted, as your corre- 
spondent remarks; a portion has so destroyed 
the paint that it has become a mere powder ; and 
a part has apparently separated the oil from the 
paint, the former running down in small streams. 
To add to the annoyance, a most disagreeable 
smell is emitted. 

I should be obliged if any of your correspon- 
dents can account for this, and suggest a 
remedy. ARCHITECT. 








COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—The latest proceeding of the “ Decora- 
tion Committee” does not augur well for the 
success of this undertaking. The members have 
thought it advisable to appoint a consulting 
architect who should advise them upon, and 
therefore, to a certain extent, control, Mr. 
Penrose’s design. The least to be expected was 
that an architect who had had great experience 
in classic work would have been chosen, instead 
of which one has been appointed whose spécialité 
is Gothic of the severest type. 

The following is an extract from a speech made 
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at a meeting held during the recent Conference of 
architects :—‘ Nobody ever heard me, or the 
school with which I happen to be identified, say 
a word against Greek architecture; but we have 
fought, and will fight, against the Sir Christopher 
Wren abominations.” Mr. Burges understands 
Gothic architecture, but, holding such opinions 
as the above, is he the man who should be called 
upon to assist in completing St. Paul’s, ‘in 
accordance with the ideas of Sir Christopher 
Wren”? Is it true they manage these things 
better in France ? ONE ANXIOUS, 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne.—The Corporation have had an 
organ built in London suitable to their town-hall. 
It is said to be the largest and finest organ which 
has ever left Great Britain. Messrs. Hill & 
Son were the builders. The organ was taken 
out by the ship Lammermuir, and is being put 
up by Mr. Robert Mackenzie, who has in charge 
its erection. The erection of the instrument will 
take six to eight months, principally through an 
error in laying the foundation for the organ when 
the hall was built. It was supposed that it 
would stand on a level with the orchestra, but 
instead of this it will be sunk a depth of 6 ft., 
and a stand is being made for it which will rest 
on iron pillars reaching to the basement of the 
Town-hall. The hall itself is 63 ft. high, by a 
width of 74 ft., and the organ’s dimensions are, 
height, 46 ft. ; breadth, 52 ft. 6Gin.; with adepth 
of 24 ft. The great organ has seventeen stops ; 
the choir organ, ten ; the swell organ, fourteen ; 
and the solo organ, thirteen. One of the pipes 
is large enough for a man to pass through. 
The promoters of the new opera-house, proposed 
to be erected on the triangular piece of land in 
front of the Model Schools, bounded by Albert- 
street on the one side, and Nicholson and Spring- 
streets on the others, have been active of late, 
although their movements have not been made 
public. An application was recently made to 
the Minister of Lands for a grant of the site just 
mentioned for the Academy of Music, under 
which title the opera-house will be designated. 
Plans were forwarded to Mr. Grant, showing the 
various elevations of the proposed building, as 
also the interior, which, according to the design, 
it is said, will vie with many of the finest edifices 
on the continent of Europe, having several tiers 
of boxes, and a great depth of stage. The 
Minister of Lands has notified to the promoters 
his willingness to issue them a grant of the site. 
The proposal is to build the opera-house by the 
formation of a company. The Church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, Emerald-hill, of which the Aus- 
tralian Illustrated News presents a view, is de- 
signed in the Decorated Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and shows a slight mixture of French ideas. 
The plan embraces a nave, 25 ft. wide, termi- 
nated by a polygonal apse, and side aisles, 12 ft. 
6 in. wide each, a “ladie chapel’ on the south. 
ern side and lesser chapel and sacristy on the 
northern. Two projecting porches, one on either 
side, give access tothe aisles. The tower stands 
at the north-west angle, and is surmounted by an 
octagonal spire, terminating with a wrought-iron 
cross at an elevation of 140 ft. The tower pro- 
jects about 8 ft. beyond the west gable, which 
likewise projects about the same distance beyond 
the south aisle, thus obtaining a broken and pic- 
turesque outline. The angle formed by intersec- 
tion of the tower and nave is occupied by 
circular turret stairs, which lead to the organ- 
gallery and upper floors of the tower. The 
organ-gallery extends the entire width of the 
nave. <A large wheel-window of elaborate design 
occupies the centre of the west gable. Irregular- 
coursed bluestone ashlar has been used for the 
general construction, the base strings and 
weatherings being dressed. The bracing of the 
different windows has been executed in pressed 
cement. The total internal length will be about 
120 ft. by a width of 54 ft., and the height to the 
ridge is 50ft. The estimated cost of the building 
complete is about 9,5001., affording accommoda- 

tion for nearly 1,100 persons ; but at present only 
so much as will accommodate 600 people has been 
built, involving an expenditure of about 4,5001. 
A new Welsh Presbyterian or Calvinistic 
Methodist Church has been opened for divine 
worship in Latrobe-street, Melbourne. It was 
designed by Messrs. Crouch & Wilson, and was 
erected by Mr. Ireland, the total cost being 
about 1,8007. Its style is Early Decorated. It 
is built of brick, on stone foundations, and 
measures, over all, 65 ft. 6 in. by 42 ft. It is 











church, but at present only the front elevation 
has been so treated. This facade stands upon 
an axed bluestone base, and is 50 ft. high to the 
top of the finial on the gable. The principal 
entrance is in the centre, and above it is a large 
triple-light window, with geometrical tracery 
filled with stained glass from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Ferguson, Urie, & Lyon. The interior 
is divided into two portions. The church 
proper, which measures 34 ft. by 48 ft. 6 in. in 
the clear, has a sloping floor, and the walls rise 
to the average height of 25 ft., the mean height 
of ceiling being 29 ft. At the rear of this are 
two vestries, together occupying the whole 
width of the church, and so arranged that 
should the extra space be required to meet the 
growing wants of the congregation, the throwing 
down of the dividing wall will not mar the pro- 
portions of the building. The height of these 
rooms is 11 ft., the space above being in one 
room, to be used for lecture purposes or smaller 
week-night services. 








CORWEN CHURCH. 


THE parish church of Corwen, North Wales 
has lately been restored, and also enlarged by 
the erection of a south lean-to aisle. Previously 
to the recent works the building was a barn- 
like structure, possessing scarcely any archi- 
tectural character, although the main walls were 
in a good condition. The debased windows have 
been cut away, and new ones of a proper design 
inserted. The east end of the chancel had a 
triplet window of Early English date,—blocked 
up, however: this has been opened out. The 
old church possessed transepts, the south one 
being of no antiquarian interest whatever. The 
latter has been pulled down, and a lean-to aisle 
substituted for it, the north transept being still 
retained. Stone copings and carved crosses to 
all the gables replace the common slate verges 
of the old building. A stone arch has been 
corbelled out over the entrance to the chancel, 
which is not otherwise now constructionally 
divided from the nave. The exact position of 
the ancient rood-screen (not now existing) was 
discovered, and so supplied an authority for the 
length of the chancel, and the south chancel 
door, with its remarkable stone head, has been 
carefully preserved. The tradition is that Owen 
Glendower, from a neighbouring mountain height, 
violently threw his sword against the church, 
where its impression still exists. ‘The nave and 
south transept roofs have been opened out and 
repaired where necessary. New wood brackets 
have been placed under some of the tie-beams. 
It was found necessary to put an entirely new 
roof to the chancel, with a polygonal-shaped 
panelled ceiling to it. The nave arcade, opening 
into the south aisle, is in four bays, with simple 
carved capitals of an early character. <A frag- 
ment of the frieze of the old rood-screen has 
been utilised for the altar-rail, uprights and 
brackets being placed underneath it. The roofs 
are covered with the local slates, a simple 
serrated tile cresting serving to emphasize the 
chancel. The nave, aisle, and transept are 
paved with tiles. The sanctuary has been laid 
with rich encaustic tiles of Mr. W. Godwin of 
Lugwardine’s manufacture, according to the 
architect’s design. A reredos of brown alabaster 
and marble inlay has been placed over the altar, 
and is the gift of Archdeacon Ffoulkes. The 
chancel seats are of oak, with pierced fronts and 
shaped moulded bench-ends. The pulpit is of 
Bath stone, and has been given as a memorial to 
a relation. The emblems of the sacred Cross, 
Star of Bethlehem, Purity, Christian Hope, and 
the immortality of the soul, are introduced in 
the panels. The fragment of the rude old 
Norman font has been set upon a base of suitable 
character. The nave is seated with deal stained 
benches, having square panelled ends. 

The carving to the church, the pulpit, and the 
reredos have been executed by Mr. J. Lewis 
Jaquet, of Vauxhall Bridge-road. Mr. W. E. 
Samuel, of Wrexham, was the contractor for the 
work, the total expense of which amounts to 
about 2,0007. The architect is Mr. Ferrey, 
F.S.A. The restoration of the tower has been 
deferred to a future period. 








Music and Drawing in the City of Paris 
Schools.—The municipal council of Paris has 
voted a sum equal to 4,8001. for the teaching of 
singing in the city schools and the expenses of 


ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF FARM BUILDINGS.* 


In former years nothing, perhaps, was more 
neglected, in an architectural point of view, than 
the designing and arrangement of farm build. 
ings; and I think it cannot be denied that most 
of the sites were badly chosen, some being on 
low ground where drainage—which, however, at 
that time was little thought of—would have been 
impossible, and in many cases instead of the 
floors being raised from 6 in. to 8 in., which they 
ought to be, were probably sunk to that extent 
or more below the level of the surface, the result’ 
of which is, that the floors of the buildings were 
occasionally standing 2 in. or 3 in. deep with 
water and liquid manure coming in from the 
folds. 

Other sites are on the slope of a hill, and the 
ground excavated to make it sufficiently level for 
the buildings, and some important parts, suchas 
the stables, byres, or the barn, are built against 
the side of the thus formed embankment with 
the roofs nearly level with the surface: the con. 
sequence is, that the water percolates through 
the walls, causing the floors to be always wet 
and damp; and in many cases, although drainage 
was easy, still, perhaps, not attended to or 
thought of. 

Again, some buildings are placed on the top of 
a hill, without having the slightest shelter ; con- 
sequently in stormy weather the roofs have been 
blown off and the cattle almost starved to death 
by being exposed to the bitter blasts. 

I have also noticed that the farm-houses were 
sometimes placed on the low side and close to 
the steading, and the moisture from the folds 
running in waste almost to the very entrance- 
door. And in addition to these evils how often we 
see the buildings placed at one side or in one 
corner instead of in a central position of the farm. 

With regard to the arrangement of the build- 
ings, no care or thought seems to have been 
entertained for the comfort or health of the 
horses and cattle, or for the convenience or 
saving of labour of the farm servants, but have 
the appearance of having been placed by acci- 
dent rather than by design; for, instead of the 
straw-barn being placed in the centre, and con- 
tiguous to the stables, byres, and folds, where 
straw is mostly required, how often is it placed 
in an isolated position ? as if it made no matter 
what distance the straw wa; to be carried and 
littered about,—no matter whether the byres, 
stables, &c., were at a considerable distance 
from the folds, and the manure from them never 
trodden by the cattle, but merely laid up in @ 
heap at the outside of the door, and perhaps the 
cattle, placed by themselves, exposed and with- 
out sufficient shelter during feeding in winter 
months, in wretched hovels unfit for the purposes 
for which they are required. 

I have also seen the stable and byres, with, 
perhaps, one or two hovels placed together, and 
the barn and straw-house in quite a different 
part, or at the other side of the stackyard, with 
a road running between them and the stables, 
and probably a more modern cari-shed, with a 
granary above it, in some distant position, and 
in some cases the granary is placed above the 
farm-house at a considerable distance, so that 
the corn had to be carted to it from the barn. 
And with regard to the stables and byres, 
neither light, ventilation, nor drainage, was ever 
considered, which are now known to be so essen- 
tial to the health and constitution of the horses 
and cattle. 

This is but a brief description of this class of 
buildings, and which might be treated upon at 
greater length, but I think sufficient to show the 
absurd manner in which the business of a farmer 
was carried on, and the slight regard which was 
paid to the comfort and convenience of the stock 
as well as the oversight in not providing the 
means for saving of labour in attending upon 
them. 

From the bad arrangement of such steadings, 
whatsoever new buildings may be required to in- 
crease the accommodation, there is little chance 
of being able to design them to advantage, or to 
make a suitable and necessary improvement 
either in the plan, the accommodation, or the 
site; therefore, in such instances as those which 
I have already described, and when they are in 
a dilapidated state, I consider it the cheapest and 
best plan to have them taken down and have new 
buildings erected in a modern style, and on @ 
suitable and convenient site. 

During the last few years agriculture as @ 








the Orpheonic meetings. It has also awarded a 





intended to stucco the whole exterior of the 


subsidy of 3,4201. to the schools of design. 





* By Mr. J. E. Watson, architect ; Tead at a Meeting of 
the Hexham Farmers’ Club, 
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science has made rapid strides in the cultivation 
and improvement of Bape and =__ e cw - 
the steam plough and other implements which 
have been Inventedsdange: «reeks: ofdlemnd, vith} 
formerly lay waskesare now ina productive state;., 
consequently larger crops, as well as greater ex- 

tent of grazing-land for sheep and cattle, have 
been obtained. It has, therefore, been found 
essential and necessary that additional and more 
convenient accommodation in the farm steading 
should be obtained: for the housing of stock:and, 
cattle, as well as for the adyantage of both land. 
lord and tenant, by the erection of suitable and 
well-arranged buildings, totally different from | 
the inconvenientand unsuitable erections which | 
have existed foryyears; and for this purpose dif- | 
ferent agricultural societies have offered pre- | 
miums for the best plan and design, and in the 

year 1861 the Royal Agricultural Society. of | 
England, at theiriexhibition at Leeds, offered.a | 
premium of 501)for the best-arranged plan, and 
in that competition I had the honour of gaining 
the first prize. The plan now exhibited is almost. 
a correct copy, and which I intend taking as:my 

model in giving @ description in this paper. ; 

The first thing,to-be considéred is the site;,and 
in choosing this for a new building I am of 
opinion that it ought to be as near the centae of 
the farm as possible, this being the proper posi- 
tion for convenienee. Keeping in view that it 
be of easy accesse:by sufficient and. goed.roads, 
that it should bea dry situation, and easily drained 
by taking away both the day water and the water 
from the spouts, as well as the drainage of the, 
liquid manure inte the: tanks, and, also that it | 
should be capablej.of affording a good.and suffi- | 
cient supply of Avater ; not to be too much ex- 
posed, but in a sufficiently sheltered position ; | 
free from the fan]ts described in the sites of old | 
buildings, and to: keep in view that the folds) 








the size and extent of the building, and to have 
a direct communication with the feeding-boxes, 
stable, byres, hovels, and so on, to enable the sup- 


Separate loose boxes are provided for sick 
horses and cattle, without having any communi- 
cation with the other parts of the building. 


plyitocbe easily kept: mp; and.asamnchandetveoyerd: The piggeries: are, alsa plated convenient to 


as, possible. , 

The same arrangement applies to the turnip- 
houses, having passages tothe feeding-boxes and 
sheds; and in some cases I have made these 
passages sufficiently wide for a tramway, with a 
suitable truck or wagon to convey the cut turnips 
to the .catile.. . 

The passages between the covered feeding- 
sheds are-sufficiently wide and spacious to allow 
of a sufficient; quantity of turnips being always 
stored for,the;use:of cattle in the adjoining 
folds. 

The granaries are above the hovels, for the 
sake of ventilation, extending each way right 
and. left so as to store different kinds of corn, 
and having a direct communication with the 


}under and upper barns, as well as with each 


other, the straw-house being in the centre, the 
full height of both stories, to afford space and 
accommodation for packing a large quantity of 
straw. 

It is. essential that the barns and granaries 
ought to be constructed so that they may be kept 
free from-vermin. To accomplish this, I inva- 
riably have, the bottom or ground floors laid with 
concrete cement on a foundation of broken stones 


or bricks, from,.6 in. to 9 in, in thickness. the j. 


floors of the upper barn and granaries may be 
done in a similar manner, by laying the floors, in 
the first. instance with rough narrow. battens, 
open at the joints to give a key to the cement 
work ; the walls ought also:to be plastered up to 
the window sills with a good thick coat of 
cement, which, as well as; making them proof 
against vermin, is also a preventive of damp. 
The feeding-boxes are placed in close,proxi- 
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always face the south, so that the cattle may be | mity to the folds, and are, well ventilated and 
sheltered and have the advantage of the warmth | lighted from the top with squares of rough white 
of the sun. By attending to these points, not | glass as skylights, slated in with the,slates; a 
only is expense saved,asadess excavation is re-;.passage is arranged in connexion with thetumip- 
quired, less labour in laying the drains and foun- house for feeding the cattle ; the doors may be 
dations, and probably less expense in the cartage hung in two halves in height, so that the upper 
of the materials, but also additional comfort and part may be left open when extra ventilation is 
convenience may be obtained. required ; the division rails are made movable, 
In designing farm buildings I have always con- so that they can be taken out when larger boxes 
sidered compactness and symmetry the great | are required. 
elements of composition, by placing the parts|' The feeding-sheds are open, and made suffi- 
which depend upon each other as near together ciently wide for cattle to feed entirely under 
as possible, and removing to a separate place the cover; the remaining part of the fold is open; 
buildings in which no stock is housed, also to but as contrary opinions are still entertained as 
provide ample means for sufficient light and ven- | to the desirability of having the folds covered, it 
tilation. will be seen on reference to the plan that a roof 
The designing and arrangement of farm’ can easily be placed over the open part at a 
buildings are generally open to. a deal of small cost, or the whole may be left open with- 


criticism and contention, perhaps more so.than 
any other, class of buildings; for in various 
parts of the country different systems of farming 
are adopted, consequently contrary opinions are 
entertained, and even-in the same locality some- 
times there exists a difference of opinion as to. 
the arrangements of the steading and the 





out interfering with the general arrangement, 
The stables, byres, &c., are placed at right 

angles to and at the end of the hovels, in such a 

position that the; can without much labour be | 


| Supplied with straw and fodder; the. manure 


also can, easily be thrown into the folds. In 
some localities there is a difference of opinion as. 
to whether a hay-loft ought to be placed above. 


methods, of rearing and feeding of stock, some 
preferring stall feeding, some in favour of large | the stable; some prefer it, and, imaging that 
folds, others in favour of small folds, to contain | without it a sufficient quantity of hay. cannot be 
four or five cattle each; some are in favour of | stored; others condemn it entirely,. My ex- 
open folds, with the feeding-cribs covered over! perience teaches me to think that it is better | 
with sheds, to protect the cattle in wet weather ; | without, and to keep the stable open to the roof, | 
whilst, some are in favour of the folds being | with proper ventilation at the ridge, and a few. 
entirely covered in, and which system seems to glass squares, which can be had for a trifling 
be advancing and gaining ground. I have also cost, slated in to give additional light as well as 





known in some cases objections made to liquid- an additional degree of comfort. The Inclosure 
manure tanks; whereas others are favourable Commissioners object to lofts above the stables, | 
to them. ;and request well-ventilated houses. for hay at- | 

As improvements in agriculture continue to, tached to each stable. Or in some instances I 
advance, suitable and improved buildings will have introduced a small window at the head of | 
be still more required, and no doubt many of each stall, made with solid frames, and hung on, 
these differences of opinion will in course of piyots; this not only throws liglit: into the racks 
time cease to exist. /and mangers, but when the stables are empty | 

_1 have endeavoured to combat with these | they can be opened, and haying windows at the, 
differences of opinion as much as possible in other side, a thorough draught is created, which | 
making the arrangement, so that it can easily be thoroughly ventilates the stable. 
altered to suit either of the systems just men-' Metal fittings for partitions of stables, also for 
tioned, and the form I have adopted is simple racks and mangers, are now greatly manu, | 


the folds, so that the manure can gasily be put 
into them. But as metal fittings are now much 
used they are sometimes fitted up more in con- 
nexion with the other parts of the building. 

With regard to the floors, which are generally 
done with rough paving, I am inclinéd to think 
that thewwhale.area of the buildingought to be 
laid with concrete cement flooring;that for the 
stables, byres, &c., to be well grooved to prevent 
the horses and ¢ows from slipping, the remainder 
may bespl@in';; the channels can be fotmed with- 
out the aid of dressed stone, and it would be the 
means of preventing damp and arbour for 
vermin ; the extra cost would perhaps be some- 
thing like 2 and 2} to 1 at the outset; but as no 
repairs would be required for a considerable 
length of time compared«utorwhataiis required 
for common paving, it would, perhaps, be as 
economical in the end. I have adopted this 
method successfully in stables attached to noble- 
men’s and gentlemen‘s'mansions:: 

Machinery cambe fitted up. in. connexion with 
a shed and saw-frame,fonshe purpose of cutting 
gates, railing, &c., whigh are.always required for 
the use of the faxm. 

The drains ought to, be, properly/laid, and to 
communicate, with each: stable; byres, feeding- 
sheds, &c., so as to conyey the liquid manure into 
the, cesspool. Drains. ought also to: be laid to 
convey. the rain-water from. the .roefs to some 
convenient outlet, for the purpose of, keeping the 
steading always drys 

Tha superintendent’s house,: cartyshed, work- 
shops; &c., are placed .on; the south: ;side of the 
square, the back wall of:which forms an excel- 
lent garden wall in ¢onnexion with thefarmhouse. 
It will be observed,that theses buildings, where 
fires are required, are placed in thig range to be 
as famas. possible, from:.the.straw,yso as to pre- 
ventsthe, danger ef: firey 

Another advantage is, that the superintendent’s 
house being placed at the entrance, no one can 
have admittance without being seen, and the en- 
trance-gates, as well as the other gates leading 
to the fields, being locked at night, makes the 
place secure, and the superintendent living on 
the premises can always attend to the horses and 
catile,. especially when required in cases of 
necessity. 

Dairy-farms can be constructed on a similar 
plan, having the byresand the feeding-byres under 
one roof, similar to what an entirely covered fold 
would be, having a direct communication with 
the straw and fodder-house, dairyman’s-house, 
&c. ; the stables, cart-shed, with granary ahove, 
barn, straw-house, &c,, forming _a distinct part, 
but all in connexion with eagh other. 

In the erection of farm,buildings, care should, 
be taken that the floors are always kept well up, 
from the surface of the ground, to prevent damp,., 
as-much as possible. 

Not only have improvements taken place, in 
the plan and arrangement of steadings, but like- 
wise more taste is_ shown in, the elevations, and 
the introduction, of. some. central feature in 
the form of a simple campanile gives it a neat. 
and picturesque appearance, . 

The future advantage to be gained is, that the 
buildings may be enlarged to any necessary 
extent; in fact. by mere contraction or expan- 
sion of dimensions, may.be adapted for a farm of 
any size without in the slightest affecting the 
design or arrangement. And as it is now con- 
sidered by several eminent practical agricultu- 
rists that in a few years open folds will be 
considered “as things of the past,” a glance at 
the plans will show that in addition to the roof 
over the feeding-sheds in the folds, which are at 
present generally sufficient, how simply another 
roof may be put over the open part, making it 
entirely enclosed, or otherwise the folds for the 
fat cattle. may be covered in, and those for the 
young cattle left open. The hovels, then, not 


and compact, easy access being obtained to each 
portion of the building, without being much 
exposed in stormy weather, as any one attending 
the horses, cattle, &c., can do so with comfort 
and little labour in comparison to that which 
was required in an old farm-steading, owing to 
the want of proper arrangement and the isolated 
position of some of the buildings. 

I have always arranged my plans so that the 
barn and straw-house should occupy a central 
position, as the straw is an article in constant 
request; therefore, the buildings, folds, &c., 
which require the greatest supply, ought to be 
grouped round it as much as is compatible with 


| factured, and if some of a cheaper and less ex- | being required, could easily be converted into 
pensive style could be adopted, I think they additional byres, feeding-boxes, or store-rooms, 
might be used to great advantage m stables of | as might be required. 
farm steadings. : | I trust, therefore, that the design I have 
| In fitting up the byres I always recommend | adopted will be considered not only good in itself, 
_the partitions between the cows to be made-of | but that it is capable of alteration and adjust- 
stone slabs, about 4 in. in thickness, and the | ment so as to meet the ideas of different people 
| feeding-troughs of fire clay or cement. I find by | for some years to come, whatsoever their opi- 
experience that woodwork soon goes to degay, | nions may be as. to the arrangement of farm 
and that stonework is more easily kept sweet and | buildings, and the methods of rearing and feed- 
clean. ing of éattle. 
The calf-house is in direct communication with| With regard to the cost of buildings, it is 
the byre, fitted up with pens, and properly | generally understood that the stones are to be 
‘ lighted and ventilated. ‘had on the estate for the expense of winning 
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NEW SHIPPING WAREHOUSE, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 








only, and that the cartage of the materials is | with perfect satisfaction, and that spaces 100 ft. 
done by the tenant. In such cases the general | in width could be covered without any eet 


it is intended to open out a new street into 
Salford by a bridge over the river Irwell, and 


cost amounts to something like 3d. per cubic foot. 
No doubt there is a difference with regard to some 
of the buildings, as a stable, byre, &c., with its 
fittings and requirements, will cost more than a 
plain straw-barn or feeding-shed; but, taking 
the whole into consideration, the price I have 


mediate supports. The cost per square is stated | to widen Deansgate, which is one of the main 
to be 11. 12s., or nearly 4d. per foot. The period | thoroughfares. 

of durability of slate roofing may be stated to! The building consists of eight floors, the lowest 
be at least fifty years ; that of iron, twenty-two|two of which are beneath the street level, the 
years; and that of felt, eight years; the first | sub-basement being devoted to the machinery, 
requiring no other act of maintenance than} viz., boilers, engines, pumps, &c., and the base- 


mentioned is near to what the cost will be. Of ordinary repairs; the second requiring strict 
course the advantages of different localities attention in painting, to preserve it from the 
must be taken into consideration. corroding effects of uprising vapours; and the 
Perhaps the roofing is a subject which requires third, in addition to repairs, requiring a coat of 
most consideration, as the Royal Agricultural tar or prepared varnish every other year, to pre- | 
Society of England, at*their show in Manchester, serve it from the effects of the sun and weather. 
in 1869, offered premiums for the best descrip- The question of economy is not, therefore, deter- 
tion of roofs, and at which I was appointed one | mined by the first course, but must have special 
of the judges to report upon them. There were | reference to the periods of duration of each 
models of slate, iron, and felt roofing exhibited ;| description of material; for, as the roof will 
and I cannot explain their merits better than by require to be replaced at the termination of 
quoting from our report. “Slate roofing being | each period, it is necessary that the principal 
familiar to all persons, it is unnecessary to| money first expended should be repaid within 
describe the mode of construction, which pro-| such periods. The true state of the case, as 
fesses no speciality. The cost per square of respects economy, will be understood, therefore, 
100 ft. may be taken at 51. Os. 10d., or rather | by comparing the annual amounts per square of 
over 1s. per foot. The models or examples of | ground covered which must be gained to repay 
galvanized corrugated iron roofs, on wrought- the cost within the periods mentioned ; and cal- 
iron framing, were tied together by the ordinary culating the value of money at 5 per cent. 
wrought-iron rods, with king-post rod and key. | interest, they are as follows :—Slate, 5s. 6d.; 
The cost per square was stated to be 3/.18s., or | iron, 5s. 10d., with painting once in three years ; 
nearly 93d. per foot, including wall-plates. The felt, 4s. 11d., with tarring once in two years. 
felt roofing was in the form of a circle, of which Each is liable to ordinary repairs,—iron and slate 
it was stated that the pitch should be 1} in. per requiring very little indeed, and felt requiring 
foot, preserved in its shape by a girder formed more.” 
of ‘ bows and strings,’ with lattice-work between | =—_= 
them, tied by a solid web of timber equal to| Sonera == 
one-fifth of the span, to give extra strength to' A NEW WAREHOUSE, DEANSGATE, 
the bearings. These lattice-girders are from 8 ft. MANCHESTER. 
to 10 ft. apart. On these are purlins, 22in., A NEW shipping warehouse, covering about 
apart, covered with a sheet of }-in. boards in 1,000 superficial yards of land, has been recently 
long lengths, and from 9 in. to 15 in. broad, upon, erected for Messrs. Reiss, Brothers, in Quay- 
which is laid the felt, which is again covered street, Deansgate, a district in which other ware- 
with tar or varnish properly prepared. It was | houses will be erected within a few years, as the 
Stated that spaces 75 ft. in width had been covered | city is rapidly extending in that direction, and 











ment-story to the packing-room, with hydraulic- 
presses (which have been executed by Messrs. 
Norbury & Shaw, engineers, Salford). 

The ground-floor is used as a twist-room, and 
the offices are placed on the first floor. These 
are handsomely fitted up with desks and coun- 
ters in wainscot oak. The remaining floors 
are appropriated to the grey-room, the print- 
room, the making-up-room, and to stores, re- 
spectively. 

The principal entrance is in Quay-street, with 
a porch projecting over a sunk area, which 
affords an unusually good opportunity of lighting 
the sub-basement story, the area being 6 ft. 
wide, and lined with white glazed bricks. 

The floors are connected, in addition to the 
principal staircase leading to the offices, by 
separate stone stairs for the workmen, as well as 
by three hoists from bottom to top of building, 
and from the first-floor upwards by a circular 
wooden staircase. 

The exterior is mainly of red brick, with stone 
dressings ; and the angle at junction of Quay and 
Longworth streets is filled with an oriel window 
of stone, two stories in height, with projecting 
base on ground floor. 

The building is surrounded on three sides by 
streets, and there is a loading-place, or hovel, 
extending the whole depth from Quay-street to 
the back, with cartway through, and loading- 
stage in direct communication with the two 
steam-power hoists. 

The architect is Mr. Thos. Worthington, and 
Messrs. R. Neill & Sons have executed the build- 
ing under his superintendence. 
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"GAS FROM WOOD. 


THE substance of the following is from “ Mus- 
pratt,” and may help your correspondent, Mr. A. 
Morse. Dr. Pettenkofer was the first to use gas 
made from wood to illuminate the city of 
Munich. It matters little what kind of wood is 
used, provided it be dry, or as free from water as 
possible ; as the principal chemical constituents 
of all common woods are nearly alike. The 
wood is placed in the usual U-shaped retorts, 
previously made red-hot, and gas is immediately 
freely given off, and is made to pass through the 
same arrangement of condenser, scrubbers, and 
lime-purifiers, as for coal gas; but as wood 
contains no sulphur, the heat of the retort is 
lower than for coal; and as it is given off more 
freely, it is sooner done, and in about a quarter 
the time required for coal: Liebig and Steinheil 
give the illuminating power of this gas as one- 
sixth greater than coal gas. The tar is more 
abundant and the charcoal more valuable than 
the coke made by the coal process. The charcoal 
when drawn from the retort is cooled with wet 
sand. E. G. 








COMPENSATION CASE AT PENZANCE. 


In the case of Mr. William Fox, of Penzance, against 
the Local Board of the same place, the under-sheriff of the 
county sat at the Guildhall, Penzance, to assess the com- 
pensation to be paid for a piece of street frontage required 
at the north-east corner of Albert-street to widen and im- 
prove the same, ; ; : 

Mr. Trythall, for the claimant, said he wished to point 
out that the piece of land in question had a 40-ft, frontage 
in Market-jew-street and a 41-ft. frontage in Albert-street. 
The piece required by the Local Board was 26 ft. deep at 
its widest part, and altogether they required 730 ft. of Mr, 
Fox’s frontage. In May, 1869, the Board offered 1001., 
which was refused ; in January, 1871, Mr. Fox offered to 
take 4001. 

Evidence for the claimant having been given, Mr. T. 
Cornish, for the Local Board, said this was the first case 
of the kind in Penzance, and the second, he believed, in 
the county, in which the Local Board of Health for the 
purpose of effecting a public improvement restricted a 
man from building, but offered him So They 
bid for this very property 5001. at a public sale, but Mr. 
Fox secured it for 5251. They offered him 1,860/. for the 
whole of his rights in the neighbourhood. And when 
they came to deal for this particular corner they tendered 
him a sum which they deemed adequate, and in fixing 
which they were guided by several other similar compen- 
sations. Having smartly criticised valuations given, of 
15s. and 11. a foot, Mr. Cornish gave several precedents 
for the purchase and sale of frontage in Penzance. 1001. 
was an ample sum for the piece of ground now sought, 
and 400/, an unreasonable amount. 

The Sheriff very carefully summed up, commenting on 
the widely divergent views of truthful and estimable 
judges of property as to its value; and the jury, after a 
deliberation of quite an hour, gave an assessment of 3001, 
—2501, for the land and 50/, for consequential damages, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stradbroke.-—The restoration of the spacious 
parish church of Stradbroke has just been com. 
pleted, the work having been carried out by 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Norwich and Ipswich, 
architect, and the building has been re-opened. 
At the same time the row of wretched cottages 
—which formerly stood to the south of the 
churchyard, blocking out the view of the church 
from the street—have been bought by the parish 
and pulled down, the ground on which they stood 
being thrown into the churchyard, round which 
an iron palisading, with stone and flint piers at 
the gateways to the west and the south, has been 
placed. The works the architect recommended 
were of a very comprehensive character, and 
have been carried out to the letter. The open 
oak roof of the nave had suffered less than any 
other part of the church, and has been restored 
in all its details according to the original frame. 
work, the rotten beams, purlins, rafters, &c., 
being replaced in oak of exactly the same size 
and mouldings. The roofs of the north and 
south aisles were too far gone for repair, and 
entirely new roofs of pitch pine, moulded 
and carved, with ornamented spandrels and 
carved stone corbels, have been put up. The 
north chancel aisle has a similar new roof, but 
the south chancel aisle was in a better state of 
preservation, and required simply restoration. 
The ceiled chancel roof turned out to be even 
worse than Mr. Phipson had anticipated, and an 
entirely new roof has been put up. This roof is 
in the Decorated style. The nave and chancel 
roofs are covered with green slates, and those of 
the aisles with lead. The clearstory of the nave 
has four clustered two-light windows in the 
north, and the same number in the south, walls, 
with one two-light single window at each end; 
these were in a very decayed state, and have 
been almost re-made, the walls being re-faced 
with flint. The chancel arch, a considerable 
portion of which was debased brickwork, has 





been reformed by a moulded arch, with stone 
shafts, caps, and bases. The stonework of the 
windows throughout the church has been 
restored, and the west gallery has been cleared 
away. The walls of the interior have been 
relieved from their coating of plaster, and 
have been cemented and stuccoed. The square 
pews have all been swept away, and the 
whole church re-seated with oak open 
benching, the nave and aisles having square 
ends, on the panels of which is executed 
tracery work varying in pattern. The chancel 
benches have carved poppy-heads representing 
chiefly natural foliage. The west window has 
been filled with stained glass of Geometrical 
design, by O’Connor. A new panelled ceiling 
has been put under the belfry floor of the tower, 
and the circular stairs leading to the belfry have 
been repaired. All the doors are of oak, with 
ornamented wrought-iron hinges, handles, locks, 
&c. The passages are all paved with red and 
buff tiles. The church is warmed by Boulton’s 
heating apparatus. The south porch was alarge 
semi-modern excrescence, mean in the extreme, 
and was condemned. Inits place isa new porch 
with hammered flint facings and carved stone 
doorway and parapets. The old north porch has 
received attention. In many places the outside 
flint work of the walls was bad or had been 
made up with bricks, and in all these places it 
has been replaced, and the buttresses, quoins, 
copings, crosses, parapets, gables, &c., have all 
been restored, and, in fact, the whole exterior 
made good. The belfry windows formerly had 
wooden louvres, which have been taken out, and, 
the stonework of the windows having been 
restored, new slate louvres have been inserted. 
The whole was carried out by Mr. Grimwood, 
builder, of Weybread. Mr. H. Vine, Eye, has 
done the mason’s work; the superintendence of 
the bricklaying portion of the work was entrusted 
to Mr. Grimwood’s foreman, Mr. G. Bullen; and 
Mr. Gibson, Fressingfield, did the glazing. The 
total outlay, after allowing for old lead and other 
materials, will amount to nearly 3,500/. The 
only thing that remains to be done is to put in a 
new five-light east window, the present four- 
light one not being large enough for the restored 
church, and to supply a reredos, and we under- 
stand this addition is in contemplation. At 
present there is no organ, but afund to purchase 
one has been commenced. 

Chichester.—An addition has recently been 
made to the interior of the church of St. Peter- 
the-Great, by the erection of a new reredos, a 
gift from the vicar and Mrs. Gruggen. The 
reredos, which is principally of stone, is divided 
into three compartments, separated by short 
columns of coloured marble with carved capitals, 
supporting four angels, who carry in their hands 
the crown of thorns, the instruments of scourging, 
the spears, the dice, the cross, and the shroud, all 
emblems of the Passion. The subject of the 
sculpture in the central compartment is Our Lord 
in the act of breaking bread with the two dis- 
ciples at Emmaus. It is said to be intended to 
place a new reredos in the church of All Saints, 
to be composed of encaustic tiles, and that it is 
also in contemplation to pave the east end of 
the church, and erect three stone steps for the 
communion-table. 

Westbromich.—The memorial stone of the 
restored parish church. of All Saints has been 
laid. The contractors to the new building are 
Messrs. Burkitt & Co., of Wolverhampton ; and 
Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., of London, is the 
architect. The contract is for 6,3001., towards 
which 3,0001. have been already obtained. The 
church, ,;when completed, will seat about 700 
persons. The style of architecture will be that 
of the fourteenth century. The congregation 
will be provided with chairs until the funds will 
be sufficient for pews. Memorial windows will 
be put in the west end of the church by Colonel 
Bagnall. The Dartmouth memorial window will 
be restored, and another memorial window will 
be placed in St. Chad’s Chapel by the vicar’s 
brother, Mr. Charles Willett. The cost of the 
chaneel has been defrayed by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and the sacristy by the vicar. The bells 
will also be re-hung, at the cost of Colonel 
Bagnall. 

Halifac.—At the annual meeting of the Ripon 
Diocesan Church Building Society, at Leeds, a 
grant of 3701. was made towards the erection of 
the much-needed church of St. Augustine. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Coad, of 
London. The edifice will consist of a nave of 
five bays, transepts, and chancel, with apsidal 
termination. The style is Early Decorated, and 
the church will possess one or two special 











features not to be found in any other church in 
Halifax; for example, the apse, with its five 
long two-light windows, and the lofty clearstory 
windows. The nave will be 34 ft. long, and the 
chancel will be ascended by three steps, three 
others leading to the sacrarium. The total 
accommodation will be for 784 persons. 

Lakenheath.—At a meeting recently held as to 
the repair of the parish church it was resolved, 
at the suggestion of the Archdeacon, that the 
architect for the archdeaconry shall be called in, 
who will make a survey of the building without 
charge, on condition of his being selected for 
architect in case any repairs were really set 
about. 

Birkenhead. — Bebington parish church has 
been re-opened, after being closed nine months 
for re-seating and other improvements. In the 
present restoration the fabric has not been 
altered in any way, the works being confined to 
cleaning the interior thoroughly, and rendering 
it dry by asphalting the whole of the area under 
the floors, re-tiling, heating and ventilating, 
and seating throughout with open benches of 
oak, and constructing a choir and chancel by 
screening between the piers of the eastern 
portion of the interior. The fittings of the choir 
and chancel are of carved oakwork, in keeping 
with the few portions of ancient work which are 
in the church. All the ancient outwork has 
been conserved and incorporated in the new 
fittings. The windows have been re-glazed with 
beaded glass. The floors have been renewed, 
and are laid with tiles and marbles. The total 
cost of the restoration of the edifice will be 
about 2,6001., of which 2,000. will be subscribed 
by the parishioners generally. The cost of the 
chancel will be about 5001. or 600/., and the 
rector of the parish has taken upon himself to 
find the amount. 

Chester.—The new Church of St. Thomas, at 
the end of Parkgate-road, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Chester. The adjacent burial- 
ground was consecrated at the same time. The 
new church is erected from designs of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott; the builder being Mr. Roberts, of 
Chester. It is of Early English architecture, 
the material being red Roman sandstone. The 
original plan of the architect was calculated to 
accommodate about 1,000 persons; but some 
important portions yet remain to be erected, and 
as far as at present completed only about 520 
can be seated. The cost has been about 5,000/., 
raised by subscription, with the exception of the 
site, which was given by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. About half an acre is intended to be 
devoted to the erection of a school, at some 
future time, in connexion with the church. The 
new churchisa chapel-of-ease to St. Oswald’s. Two 
more bays, the north porch, and the tower have 
yet to be added. The interior is floored with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The present seats are 
only temporary chairs, of the same character 
with which the public are familiar, in the nave 
of the cathedral; two covered chairs in the 
chancel were given by Mr. Lamont. 

Croydon.—The new church of St. Luke, Wood 
side, has been consecrated by Dr. Parry, the 
Suffragan Bishop of Dover. The new edifice is 
built in the Early English style, and was erected 
at a total cost of 1,1301., raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. The architect was Mr. W. V 
Arnold, who gave his services gratuitously, the- 
builder being Mr. T. J. Witt, of Dingwall-road- 
The church is capable of seating 300 persons; 
and 100 of the seats will be free and unap- 
propriated. St. Luke’s is the first church 
erected at Woodside. 

Prittlewell.—The church has been re-opened 
by the bishop of the diocese, after having 
undergone partial restoration, during which 
many interesting architectural features have 
been disclosed. There have been five stained- 
glass windows added. There remains much to 
be done, as the whole of the windows in the 
south side are still in a state of decay, and the 
interior has yet to be re-seated. A new roof has 
been erected throughout, in English oak. In 
the nave and aisle it is plastered between the 
timbers, and in the chancel boarded. The 
chancel is further enriched with carved angels 
as finials of hammer-beams. The roofs of the 
nave and chancel are covered with green West- 
moreland slates, with Bath stone ridging, and 
the roof of the aisle is covered with lead. The 
internal walls have had all the plaster stripped 
off and have been newly pointed, thus showing 
all the ancient work, notably some very early 
Norman windows in the arcade between the nave 
and the aisle, evidently belonging to the original 
church on the site. The flooring has been com. 
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pleted, boarded floors being laid and the passages 
paved, the chancel in tiles and the nave and aisle 
in black and red Poole tiles, The east window 
represents the four evangelists, with their 
respective emblems beneath, by Mr. A. Gibbs, 
of London. The west window is also by Mr. 
Gibbs. It is a three-light, representing SS. John 
the Baptist (centre), Peter, and Paul. The 
north window of the chancel (three-light) is by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The subject is the 
Presentation in the Temple. There is a small 
two-light window over the east window. The 
subject is the Annunciation. This window isthe 
work of and presented by Mr. A. Gibbs. The 
south window of the chancel, within the sacrarium, 
by Mr. A. Gibbs, represents Christ found amid 
the Doctors in the Temple. The church is 
warmed by hot-air apparatus, by Messrs. Haden, 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire. The cost of work 
executed is about 3,0007. That which remains 
to be done will cost about 1,2501., exclusive of 
the tower (about 5001. more). The church bells 
(six in number) have been restored—five recast 
by Messrs. Stainbank, Whitechapel—and hung 
in a frame for eight, with the view of adding two 
others eventually. The cost of this is about 
2001., and 301. has been expended in making the 
organ as efficient as possible. The architect is 
Mr. Ewan Christian, of London; and the con- 
tractor, Mr. Walter Avis, Hastings. 

Lindley.—The corner-stone of the chancel to 
the parish church, Lindley, has been laid. At 
the north side of the chancel, which is in process 
of erection, there will be an organ-chamber, and 
on the south side ministers’ and choir vestry. 
The chancel will be 25 ft. long and 21 ft. wide. 
A tracery stained-glass window, by Ward & 
Hughes, of London,—subject, the Ascension,— 
of the value of nearly 400/., will be placed in the 
east end of the chancel by Mr. H. B. Taylor. 
The architect is Mr. J. N. Crofts, Liverpool ; 
contractors for mason work, Messrs. J. Royston 
& Sons, Lindley ; joiners, R. Whiteley & Nephew ; 
plasterer, E. Jowitt; plumber, H. Garton; 
painter, W. T. Earnshaw. The estimated cost 
is 1,5001. A new organ by Messrs. Conacher, of 
Huddersfield, is in course of erection, making 
altogether an outlay of 2,0001., towards which 
about 1,5001. have been already raised. 

Catterick.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after restoration, at a cost of 2,000I. 
The alterations and improvements are as fol- 
low :—A new clearstory and roof of ancient 
design ; a new organ, built by Messrs. Forster & 
Andrews, of Hull; oak reredos and altar-rails 
(presents) ; new vestry, with heating-chamber 
underneath, and porch ; windows reglazed with 
cathedral glass; new choir-stalls, prayer-desk, 
and stone pulpit (the gifts of the Booth family) ; 
new chancel-floor of encaustic tiles, given by the 
vicar; brass standards (a present), &c. 

Tamworth.—St. Paul’s Church, Dosthill, a 
village situated about three miles from Tam- 
worth, in the parish of Kingsbury, has been 
consecrated. Great efforts have been made to 
supersede the old building, which has served as 
a chapel of ease, and the result has been the 
erection of a Gothic edifice, built of the sand- 
stone from the neighbouring quarry at Whateley. 
The church consists of nave and chancel. In 
the latter is astained east window. The building, 
we believe, was designed by Mr. Holmes, of Bir- 
mingham, the work being executed by Mr. Lilly, 
of Ashby, contractor. 

Alvescott.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after restoration. The old ceiling of the 
roof has been removed, the floor has been 
repaved, open varnished pine benches have been 
substituted for the pews, all the doors have been 
renewed in English oak, a new pulpit has been 
substituted for the old one, and the church is 
heated with a warming apparatus. Among the 
features of the alterations are the reredos and a 
new east window. The latter is filled with 
stained glass from Munich, and has been erected 
in memory of the Rev. A. Neate, the late rector. 
These alterations have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Slater, architect, Westminster, 
by Mr. Plaster, of Bampton. The total cost of 
the restoration has been between 6001. and 7001. 

Weaverthorpe.—This Late Norman church has 
been re-opened by the Archbishop of York, but 
the addition to the churchyard was not con- 
secrated, the enclosure not having been com- 
pleted. The church, which was closed in August, 
1870, has been restored at the sole cost of Sir 
Tatton Sykes, bart., of Sledmere, being the third 
church recently built or restored by him; a 
fourth, at Helperthorpe, being nearly complete, 
and another, at Luttons Ambo, having been 
begun. The restoration was placed in the hands 








of Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., of London, and the 
work, as at Thexendale and Fimber, has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. R. 
Hayward, of London, the resident clerk of the 
works. In the restoration every ancient feature 
has been preserved, the old walls and windows 
have been restored, the gables of the nave and 
chancel have been raised to the pitch of the 
original church, and the roofs have been covered 
with lead. The peal of three ancient bells has 
been re-hung in the tower, to which a leaden 
roof has been added. Externally, the church 
presents its old appearance. Internally, the 
edifice consists of tower, nave, and chancel, 





with south porch. The three lights of the old 
east window have been filled with stained glass, | 
by Clayton & Bell, of London, representing the | 
Ascension; and the two-light windows on the 
north and south side,—and, in fact, all the other | 
windows,—have glass from the same artists. A 
south one-light window in the chancel has a | 
figure of St. Andrew, and in the nave, upon an | 
ancient corbel in the south pier of the chancel | 
arch, is placed a full-length effigy of St. Andrew, 
in Caen stone, by Redfern, of London. The 
windows on the north side of the nave contain 
figures of St. Mary and Mary Magdalene, and 
an ancient Norman north door has _ been 
opened out. The windows on the south side 
have figures of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. In the south-west angle of the nave is 
placed the old carved Norman font. An iron 
screen separates the nave from the tower space, 
which forms a vestry, over which is the belfry. 
The church is seated with oaken stalls through- 
out, and the warming is by Porrett’s hot-air 
system. The spaces of nave and chancel are 
paved with coloured tiles. The pulpit is by 
Leaver, of Maidenhead ; the screen by Parker, of 
London. The builder was Mr. Booth, of London; 
and the decorators of the ribs and roof are 
Messrs. Bell & Arnold, of London. 

Oxford. —St. Frideswide’s Church has been 
opened and consecrated. The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 13th of December, 1870, and 
lack of funds compelled the cessation from the 
work for a time last summer. The site upon 
which the new church stands is to the left of the 
Botley turnpike-road, just beyond the bridge 
which forms the main entrance to New Osney. 
The land is rather more than an acre in extent. 
With respect to the interior, we may state that 
benches have not yet been provided, chairs 
being used throughout the nave. The choir has, 
however, been fitted up with permanent benches. 
The floor within the apse is laid with encaustic 
tiles, relieved by freestone steps. The floor of 
the chancel is also laid with encaustic tiles. As 
the space is now allotted there is accommodation 
for about 280. Not only has the building of the 
tower been left, but also the benches and the 
interior stone carving. Messrs. Honour & Castle 
were the contractors. The original contract, as 
taken by them, was 3,9901., but, owing to the 
lack of funds, not more than about 2,5001. have 
been spent. The architect of the works is Mr. 
8. S. Teulon, of Westminster. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nantwich.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist chapel has been laid on a site in Market- 
street, Nantwich. The building will be in the 
Gothic style. The width of its frontage is 
36 ft., sides 71 ft. It will be built of red patent 
bricks, and ornamented with white and blue 
bricks in string-courses, and white stone from 
Grinsell quarries. There will be projecting 
gables at each side. The interior will seat about 
400 people. There will be one gallery in the 
front. The fittings are to be made of polished 
pitch pine, and the pews openseats. The upper 
portion of the building will form a lecture-room, 
vestry, and school. The estimated cost of the 
building and land is upwards of 1,8001., towards 
which 7001. have been already promised. 
Messrs. Horsfield & Son, of Halifax, are the 
architects’; and_Mr. Henry Ray, of Nantwich, is 
the builder. 

Edgeley.—The foundation-stone of the third 
Wesleyan chapel in succession on the same plot 
of land in Edgeley has been laid. The Italian 
style of architecture has been adopted in the 
design. The building will be of brick, with 
stone dressings. The principal feature in the 
front is a Corinthian portico of four columns, 
surmounted by a balustrade. Within the portico 
is the principal entrance to the chapel. Oneach 
side of the portico are two tiers of windows, 





giving light to the staircases. The length of 








the building internally is 72 ft., and the breadth 
41 ft.6in. At the rear of the building, on the 
ground floor, a large class-room, suitable for 
week-night preaching and prayer-meetings, and 
a minister’s vestry and a staircase for the 
children are arranged. The gallery is the whole 
length of the chapel, extending over the vesti. 
bule in front and class-room, &c., at the back, 
The entire height of the chapel from the ground. 
floor to the ceiling is 31 ft. The building will 
be well lighted and ventilated. The accommo. 
dation is for 750 persons. The total cost of the 
building will be about 3,000/. Mr. P. Hodkinson, 
of Hulme, Manchester, is the contractor for the 
whole of the work. The chapel was designed 
by, and will be carried out under the superin. 
tendence of, Messrs. Hill & Swann, architects, 
Leeds and Sheffield. 

Fartown, Pudsey.—The foundation-stone of a 
new chapel for the Methodist New Connexion 
has been laid at Fartown, Pudsey. The esti. 
mated cost of the new building is 1,6507. It is 
to furnish sittings for 450 people. Messrs. 
Nelson, of Leeds, are the architects, the style 
being Italian. It will have a gallery at one end 
and an organ and choir recess at the other, and 
two vestries, with other offices, will be provided, 
Messrs. W. Wood & Son, of Pudsey, and Mr. E. 
Boys, of Pudsey, have entered into contracts to 
do the main portion of the work. 

Gateshead.—The memorial-stone of a new 
Congregational Church, situated in Hexham. 
road, Gateshead, has been laid. The principal 
feature of the building, the walls of which are to 
be of local wallstone, the dressings being ashlar, 
also from a local quarry, is the tower and spire, 
which rise to a height of 113 ft. from the ground 
to the top of the vane. The church is lighted in 
the front by a four-light window witha traceried 
head, on each side by lofty two-light windows of 
a similar character, and at the back by a rose- 
window. These will be all filled with Hartley’s 
cathedral tinted glass, in lead quarries, with 
margins of coloured glass. Entrance is obtained 
by three doorways, one in the centre for the 
ground-floor of the church, and one on each side 
communicating directly with the gallery stair- 
cases. Internally the church is divided into 
nave and aisles by arcades of iron pillars sup- 
porting wooden arches, from which springs a 
wagon-headed roof. A narrow gallery runs 
along each side of the building and extends on 
the front to a much greater depth, being carried 
over the front vestibule. The seats, which will 
provide accommodation for 800 adults, are all 
open, with slanting backs, and are of stained 
deal. The passages are to be paved with mosaic 
tiles. The warming is to be by Lewis’s patent 
warm-air apparatus, and the lighting by gas 
pendants and brackets. A special feature in the 
design is a ladies’ and deacons’ room, provided in 
an annexe communicating with the tower en- 
trance. The schools externally will be built of 
stone like the church, and will accommodate 500 
children. They comprise, on ground-floor, infants 
school and five class-rooms, and on first-floor a 
library and a large school-room, which latter, 
when arranged, as intended, for lectures, will 
accommodate 400 adults. It will have a gallery 
at one end, and a curved brace roof. The heat- 
ing and lighting will be on the same principles 
as the church, special attention being paid to 
ventilation. The cost of the church is estimated 
at 3,3601., that of the school at 1,000I. The 
contractors are :—For the whole of the builders 
work, Mr. J. A. M’Murtrie, of Gateshead; Mr. 
G. Wilson, of Leeds, for the glaziers’ work; Mr. 
J. W. Lewis, of Newcastle, for the heating appa- 
ratus; and Mr. Dovey, of Manchester, for the 
ornamental metal work. The whole is designed 
and carried out under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. J. B. Pritchett, of Darlington. 

Handforth.—The corner-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel has been laid at Handforth. The 
building (which will be of brick, with stone 
dressings, and in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture) will accommodate 250. It will cost about 
1,6007. The architect is Mr. Sutton, of South- 

rt. ; 
OT Madtdinsso lie corner stone of a new Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel and Schools, in course of 
erection about midway between Shipley and 
Saltaire, on the Bingley-road, has been laid. 
Sir Titus Salt, bart., in consequence of a severe 
attack of gout, was unable to be present. The 
building is to be erected from the designs of 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, of Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury, architects. The basement floor 
contain school-room, lecture-room, infant class- 
rooms, three small class-rooms, and kitchen. 
There will also be separate yards on each side of 
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the building for boys and girls. There will be 
spacious staircases communicating with the 
ground floor and gallery of the chapel. The 
ground floor will contain large and small vestries, 
lavatories, the main body of the chapel, and two 
side wings, containing entrance, vestibules, and 
staircases to galleries and schools. These en- 
trances will be approached by bold flights of 
stone steps from Bingley-road. The gallery 
will extend round the entire chapel, and will be 
supported on ornamental cast-iron columns, the 
gallery front being moulded with panels filled in 
with ornamental perforated cast-iron work on 
scarlet ground. The body of the chapel and 
gallery will contain sitting accommodation for 
1,000 persons. The pewing and other wood- 
work will be of red deal, stained and varnished. 
The chapel will be lighted by means of orna- 
mental sunlights suspended from the ceiling, 
and will be warmed by hot water on the best prin- 
ciple. The style of arehitecture will be Italian, 
freely treated, the principal front being towards 
Bingley-road, from which it will be separated, 
at a distance of eleven yards, by a low boundary 
wall, surmounted by ornamental iron palisading, 
with gates of similar design to each of the three 
entrances. The whole of the building will be 
constructed of hammer-dressed wallstones and 
ashlar dressings from the local quarries. Its 
entire cost will be about 4,500/. The whole of 
the works are being carried out under the 
immediate superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Kirk; the clerk of the works being 
Mr. Walsh, of Shipley. The contractors for the 
various works are :—Masons’ work, Mr. G. 
Horsfall, Heckmondwike ; joiners, Messrs. 
Deacon & Whitaker, Shipley ; plumbers, Messrs. 
S. Rushworth & Sons, Shipley; slater, Mr. EH. 
Thornton, Shipley ; plasterers, Messrs. J. Wilkes 
& Son, Baildon; painter, Mr. G. L. Smith, 
Windhill. 

Halifaw.—The chief stones of Holywell Green 
new Congregational Church have been laid. 
The site of the new church, now in course of 
erection, at the sole cost of Messrs. John Shaw 
& Sons, is on one of the prominent hills of 
Stainland, and the spire will be seen for miles 
round. The design is the Geometrical style 
of Gothic architecture, and comprises nave, 
74 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in.; aisles, 58 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 
3 in; choir, 18 ft. by 14 ft. 3 in.; two vestries 
in the rear, and two porches in front, formed by 
the tower on one side, and the staircase on the 
other. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
arcades of five arches each, which will be of 
moulded stone, supported by polished granite 
pillars, with ornamental foliage caps of stone. 
The roof will be wagon-headed in form, having 
moulded braces and purlines of pitch pine, with 
plastered ceiling between. The present accom- 
modation on ground floor, and in an end gallery 
to be constructed in the recess between the 
tower and staircase, is designed for 600, but 
with the addition of transepts, for which the 
building is being specially arranged, 400 more 
sittings can be provided at any future time, 
bringing the total up to 1,000 sittings. The seats 
are designed to be 34 in. from back to back, and 
20 in. to be allowed to each individual. They 
are to be open, with slanting backs, and fitted up 
with book and hat boards, and all of pitch pine 
varnished. The pulpit will be of Caen stone, 
with marble pillars. The windows will all be 
glazed with stained and painted glass. The 
lobbies and margins of the passages will be 
paved with mosaic tiles. The warming of the 
church will be effected by Lewis’s patent warm- 
air apparatus, and the vestries by the patent 
warm-air chamber fireplaces of the same maker. 
Externally, the gable end to the road contains 
two two-light windows under the gallery with a 
large five-light window over them, occupying the 
gable, which will be surmounted by a stone cross. 
At one angle stands the tower, the ground floor 
of which forms one of the vestibules to the 
church, entered by a door with moulded arch, 
supported by granite columns. Over the door is 
a two-light window lighting the ringing-room ; 
in the next stage is the clock and top or belfry 
stage, being filled by moulded two-light belfry 
windows. From an arcaded cornice springs a 
spire, surmounted by a vane rising to the height 
of 120 ft. from the ground. The spire is deco. 
rated at the angles by ornamental pinnacles 
forming the “broaches,” and is relieved by 
moulded “lucerne” lights. At the angle 
opposite the tower is a second entrance lobby, 
containing the staircase to the children’s gallery. 
This building is surmounted by an octagonal 
slated spiral roof. A connexion is designed be- 
ween the school and this lobby by a covered 





and glazed corridor. Hach side of the church is 
designed with three two-light windows, sur- 
mounted by gables, the larger two being de- 
signed so that they can be extended to form the 
gables of transepts, when an enlargement of the 
church becomes necessary. The choir has at 
the sides simple windows lighting the vestries, 
and at the back a rose window, which will be 
seen above the organ. The building is being 
erected of local stone, which is said to be among 
the best in the kingdom, the brown being used 
for the outside chiselled ; the white cleansed for 
the inside. The architect is Mr. J. P. Pritchett, 
of Darlington ; the clerk of works Mr. Dowgill ; 
and the contractors for masons’ work Messrs. B. 
Edwards & Son, Holywell Green ; slating, Messrs. 
Hill & Nelson, Batley; plastering, Messrs. Ban- 
croft & Son, Halifax; joiners’ work, Mr. Joseph 
Hodgson, Holywell Green; plumbing, Mr. J. 
Aspinall, Elland; glazing, Mr. W. I. Booer, 
Leeds; painting, Messrs. E. & B. Briggs, Low 
Moor; iron and brass work, Mr. J. Dovey, Man- 
chester; granite and marble work, Messrs. 
Fenning, London; carving, Messrs. Walker, 
Emley, & Beall, Gateshead ; warming, Mr. J. W. 
Lewis, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The cost will be 
about 6,0002. 

Tattenhall.—The new Congregational church 
has been opened for divine service. It is Gothic 
in style, and built of the white stone of the 
neighbourhood, except the carved portions, for 
which stone from the Grinshill Quarry has been 
used. The entire length is 53 ft. 10 in. by 
31 ft. 6 in., while the height from the basement 
to the eaves is 15 ft. 6 in., and from the base- 
ment to the ridge of the high-pitched roof, 38 ft. 
For the roof, Bangor countess slates, with green 
bands, have been employed, and fancy ridge- 
tiles. The front elevation to the street is a 
gabled one, with an entrance-porch and vestibule 
on each side, the outer porches being ornamented 
with small octagonal buttresses and the doors 
with columns on either side, and carved capitals 
and bases. Between the porches is a four-light 
window, with circular traceried head and 
moulded arch, and extending in each direction 
from the window-sill to the porches are carved 
and moulded panels. On each side of the building 
there are five windows, three two-lights and two 
three-lights, with cusped trefoil heads and carved 
capitals and bases, and on each side one of the 
three-light windows is used for the porch, having 
two lights in that and one in the chapel. The 
windows are glazed with cathedral-tinted rolled 
glass, with stained borders. The roof is ceiled, 
but so as to show the four principals, which rest 
on moulded corbels, below each of which are 
gas-jets. The whole of the woodwork is of 
pitch-pine, stained and varnished, the most pro- 
minent part of that being the minister’s pulpit, 
or rather desk, which stands on a raised platform 
in front of a recessed moulded arch, with carved 
capitals and pillars. The building is warmed 
by one of Porrit’s hot-air stoves, lighted by 
gas, and ventilated by circular apertures in the 
ceiling, a current of air passing between that 
and the roof from the louvres near the apices of 
the gables, and the front gable is terminated by 
a stone finial. The architect was Mr. T. M. 
Lockwood, and the builder, Mr. Charles Holland, 
of Chester. It was estimated that the cost of 
the chapel would be 1,3501., and that, together 
with the adaptation of the old chapel to school 
purposes and a manse for the minister, the total 
cost would be 2,2001. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stafford.—A meeting, presided over by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, has been held at Stafford, 
to consider what means should be adopted for 
carrying out a proposal to build new schools in 
Rowley-street for the parish of Christ Church. 
Lord Shrewsbury said that, for one, he thought 
the subscriptions should not be returned, and he 
should be very happy to increase his own gift as 
@ quasi-memorial of his late friend the vicar. 
They would require 4831. 16s. 3d. to complete 
the undertaking. He had been thinking how he 
could help in the matter. Whit-Monday was a 
shoemakers’ holiday in Stafford, and he should 
have much pleasure in placing his grounds at 
Ingestre at the disposal of a committee for the 
holding on that day of a féte at which intoxicating 
drink should, as at Alton, be served out at inter. 
vals only. In that way enjoyment might be 
afforded to the people of Stafford, and an addi- 
tion be made to the Christ Church School fund. 
The proposal was heartily received, and the 
Mayor thanked his Lordship for his kind offer. 
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His Worship expressed the opinion that larger 
schools than those contemplated should be built. 
A committee, consisting of the borough members, 
the Mayor, and other gentlemen, was appointed 
to give effect to Lord Shrewsbury’s offer. 

Shanklin: — The new parochial schools at 
Shanklin, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
in August last, have been opened. The buildings 
comprise three large and lofty schoolrooms, 
intended to accommodate 100 boys in the upper 
room, 120 infants in the centre room, and 100 
girls in the lower room. In connexion with these 
are lavatories and other rooms. There is a large 
playground, in one corner of which is situated a 
commodious house for the master. 

West Mersea.—The newly-erected schoolhouse 
at West Mersea has been opened. The school 
and master’s residence are erected with red 
bricks, jointed with dark mortar, and Bath-stone 
dressings. All the windows and doorways are 
of Bath stone, and the windows are glazed with 
tinted cathedral glass. The interiors of the 
school and class-room are arranged in accordance 
with the requirements of the Committee of 
Council on Education. The roof is ceiled under 
the collar-beams, the exposed timbers and all 
the joiner’s work being wrought, stained and 
varnished. An abundant supply of pure water 
has been procured from a well sunk near to the 
school, and is conveyed to the several offices by 
a force-pump. The playgrounds*and master’s 
garden are divided by rustic fences, and the 
whole site is enclosed by an ornamental brick 
wall. The school is entered by a porch at each 
end for boys and girls. The schoolroom is 40 ft. 
in length, and 18 ft. in width; and the class. 
room is 24 ft. by 16 ft., and 11 ft. in height to 
the wall-plates. The work has been executed by 
Mr. Alfred Diss, builder, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Horace Darken, architect, Col. 
chester. 

Faringdon.—The committee of the British 
School are about to erect new school buildings 
near the entrance to the town from Lechlade, 
the present school being found inadequate to the 
number of children attending; and a sum of 
6001. has been raised towards this object. The 
contract for the erection of the new school 
buildings has been taken by Mr. Williams, 
builder, Abingdon. 

Pendleton.—St. Thomas’s Schools, Hankinson. 
street, Pendleton, have been opened for school 
work. The plan comprises girls’ schoolroom, 
60 ft. by 30 ft.; litile boys’ schoolroom, 43 ft. 
by 24 ft.; infants’ schoolroom, 35 ft. by 19 ft; 
class-room, boiler-room, store-room for spare 
forms, &c. ; three porches, latrines, &c. Attached 
is a good-sized master’s house. The walls are 
faced with stock bricks. The latrines are entered 
under cover from the schoolrooms, and have a 
constant current of air passing through them, 
securing thorough ventilation. The heads of the 
windows are filled with a floriated kind of stained 
glass, in three or four tints. The large school- 
room will be used for Sunday services, the little 
boys’ school forming a quasi-chancel. The 
accommodation is for about 430 day-scholars. 
The work has been carried out by the builder, 
Mr. James Birch, under the superintendence of 
the architects, Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, 
of Manchester. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Martin’s, Scarborough.—Miss Mary Craven 
is giving three new stained-glass windows to this 
church, as an expression on her part of loyalty 
and devotion to the royal family. One will bea 
thank-offering for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales, and the adjoining window will be given 
as a tribute of respect to the Princess. The 
third window will be given in token of loyal and 
devoted attachment to the Queen. This latter 
will be a companion to the window of the 
“Three Kings,” which Miss Craven gave in 
memory of the Prince Corsort nine years ago. 
The Archbishop of York has given his sanction 
to Miss Craven’s intention. When these windows 
are placed, every window in St. Martin’s will be 
filled with stained glass with the exception of 
one, and that we believe is also promised. 

St. Michael’s, Cambridge.—Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham, have completed a memorial 
window for the east end of this church. The 
window has been so coloured as to admit as much 
light as possible. The subjects illustrated are :— 
The Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise ; 
our Saviour, with the gloria, surrounded by 
angels ; the Sacrifice of Isaac; St. Michael and 
Diabolus arguing over the Body of Moses ; 
the Angel slaying the First-born in Egypt; St. 
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Michael and the Dragon; the Slaying in the 
Assyrian Camp ; the Angel appearing to Joshua ; 

the Fiery Furnace ; and Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 
At the top are six angels. The whole has been 
adapted to the fifteenth-century architecture of 
the window. The cost was 500l., which was 
defrayed by subscriptions. The chancel is being 
altered and improved from plans by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, but although the work is not nearly com- 
pleted, the church has been re-opened. 

All Saints’, Wrington.—A window of stained 
glass, to the memory of the late Rev. John Vane, 
for forty-two years rector of Wrington, has just 
been placed in the south side of this church. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, of London, at a cost of about 1501., which 
sum was raised by voluntary subscriptions. The 
top portion of the window represents St. James, 
St. Thomas, St. Andrew, and other saints. 
The centre represents the Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter, the Raising of the Widow’s Son, and 
Christ Blessing Little Children ; while the lower 
lights contain representations of the Nativity, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and the Flight 
into Egypt. 

St. Andrew's, Whittlesey.—The east window of 
this church has been put in, and gives an appro- 
priate finish to that ancient structure. The win- 
dow is “ Flamboyant:” it has been reduced 
18 in. in order to allow room for the reredos 
erected on the design of Mr. R. R. Rowe, of 
Cambridge. This, however, is not noticed inside 
the building, as a still larger part of the window 
was before hidden by a grotesque, “ Belief,’ &c., 
executed by some native artist in times gone by. 
The window is the work. of Mr. Constable, of 
Cambridge. 

- St. Sidwell’s, Exeter.—A stained window has 
just been placed in this church, to the memory 
of two sisters, daughters of the late Mr. William 
Kennaway, of Exeter, who were lost at sea. The 
window is composed of three lights, the centre 
representing our Saviour walking on the sea. 
The side compartments contain two medallions 
set in tracery, the one representing a cross wrapt 
in light shining over the sea, and the other a 
dove bearing an olive-branch above the waters. 
The whole is the work of Messrs. Mayer & Co., 
of Munich, its erection being superintended by 
Mr. Blake, of Exeter. 

Trinity, Stockton.—A stained glass window 
has been placed in this church, by Mr. Joseph 
Wron, of Boston (formerly of Stockton), in 
memory of his mother. The stained glass was 
manufactured by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich 
and London, and consists of four lights, which 
represent eighteen subjects chosen from the life 
ef our Saviour. 

Dudley Parish Church.—A memorial window 
for this church to the late Dr. Browne, has just 
been completed. It isin the style of the fifteenth 
century, and consists of three lights. The sub- 
ject chosen for illustration is the Resurrection 
of our Lord. It was by Messrs. Hardman & Co. 

Warbleton Church.—The large east window of 
this church has just been filled with stained zlass. 
The work, which was completed for Easter Day, 
has been executed, both as to colour and design, 
by Messrs. Horwood, Brothers, of Frome, Somer- 
set, and represents the four scenes of—1. “‘ The 
Agony in the Garden.” 2. “The Crucifixion.” 
3. “The taking down from the Cross.” 4. “The 
Burial.” 

Highclere New Church.—A stained-glass win- 
dow has been inserted at the western end of 
this church, as a memorial of Mr. Herbert, whose 
murder by Greek brigands produced such a 
painful sensation throughout the country two 
years since. Below the window a brass plate 
has been fixed, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ To the glory of God and in memory of 
their friend, Edward Herbert, born Ist Sept., 
1837, and murdered by Greeks at Oropos, 21st 
April, 1870, this window is erected by Fanny, 
Edith, Eveline, Ogilvy, Alan Herbert, and Henry 
and Norman Ogilvy.” 

Holy Trinity Church, Halifax.—The stained 
glass for a memorial window to the late Rev. 
Austin Henry Weston, curate at this church, has 
been placed in its position at the west end. The 
glass is from the works of Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London, and the subject is, “ Our 
Lord blessing Little Children.” 

Earls Barton Church.—Stained glass has re- 
cently been placed in the east window of this 
church by Mr. Edward Thornton, at whose 
expense the chancel is now being restored. The 
window is a narrow Early English triplet, each 
light being filled with five Scriptural subjects, 
arranged on types and anti-types from the Old 
and New Testaments. The subjects illustrated 


go across the window, and commence with— 
1. The Birth of Isaac foretold ; The Annuncia- 
tion; Samson’s Birth foretold. 2. Creation of 
Adam; Our Lord’s Nativity ; Birth of St. John 
the Baptist. 3. Sacrifice of Isaac; Our Lord’s 
Crucifixion ; Moses lifting up the Brazen Ser- 
pent. 4. Lowering Joseph into the Pit; Our 
Lord’s Resurrection; Jonah cast on the Dry 
Land. 5. Translation of Enoch; Our Lord’s 
Ascension; Elijah taken to Heaven. The whole 
of the subjects have white diapered back- 
grounds. The work was executed by Messrs. 
Bell & Almond, of London. 








Books Received. 


How to make a House Healthy and Comfortable. 
By Henry J. LANCHESTER. London: F. Harvey, 
1872. 

Ir we were to say that a reader of the Builder 
would find in this brochure anything he had not 
seen before, we should say what was not true ; 
but it is necessary to state a truth many times 
before it will be attended to; and as Mr. 
Lanchester has set forth succinctly two or three 
important matters in connexion with fresh air 
and drainage, his very little book may be use- 
fully circulated. To brighten it up, and end 
with something like effect, the writer reprints 
our rhymes, ‘‘ The New House that Jack built.” 








The Natural History of the Year. By the late 
B. B. Woodward, B.A. London: Partridge 
& Co. 

THis revised edition of the late Mr. Woodward’s 

pleasant and thoughtful sketch of the history of 

the months is illustrated by a number of delicate 
woodcuts from drawings by Mr. Birket Foster 
and others. It is addressed to the rising gene- 
ration, and is well calculated to induce an inte- 
rest in country life, to lead to the study of 

Natural History, and to open young eyes to 

what, though around and about them, is often 

unseen. The cover is_a little overdone with 
gold and colour. 





VARIORUM. 


THE new number of the Quarterly contains 
what must be called a slashing article on the 
“State of English Architecture.” Slashing to 
right of us, slashing to left of us, slashing in 
front of us, echoes and thunders. Much of it 
is our own thunder, with which, of course, we 
are satisfied: to some of the other thunder we 
may offer objections or comments if an oppor- 
tunity oceur. The following paragraph will 
show the tone in which the writer deals with 
various modern works :— 
*‘The Church of St. James the Less, at Westminster, 
has been greatly praised for its decorative work, though 
it really is but ababy house, Its parti-coloured tower is 
built with polished marbles up among the clouds, and of 
ungainly brickwork level with the eye. Its preposterous 
ironwork, designed by an architect, and manufactured by 
a mechanic, is so disproportioned as to be absurd, and is 
uite incongruous with the mean walling that it screens. 
The interior, chequered all over with bits of colour, is not 
the serious effort of aman, but mere effeminacy and child’s 
play, giving the same wide-mouthed pleasure as a new 
trick of sleight ofhand. The decorations of the roof are 
for the most partinvisible. The mental debasement whic 
we have already referred to has in this and in many other 
churches shown itself by making it what children would 
call ‘a _— for bogies.” There is a great deal of non- 
sensical scorn of those who object to Gothic work that it 
is dark and gloomy ; but these childish church architects 
are the cause, and their works are a justification of this, 
at first sight, very reasonable objection. At St. James’s 
the aisle windows are mere slits in the wall, not to admit 
—- evidently, but to show some small panels of in- 
different stained glass, which cause this dismal darkness, 
and serve to mystify the weak-headed people for whom 
such work is sympathetically designed.” 

Architects “ have been the bane of art for the 
last 300 years;” ‘‘the architectural gibberish of 
St. James’s Club is cognate with similar discord- 
ant and incoherent utterances at Manchester and 
Balliol;” the new buildings at Kensington 
Museum are, “in fact, neither ‘art’ nor in any 
sense true handicraftsman’s work, but mere 
machine and copy work; heartless, senseless, 
and absurd;” Blackfriars Bridge “is really a 
wonder of depravity”’; the Midland Railway 
Terminus is ‘‘a monument of confectionery ;” 
the London University buildings are pointed to 
as a work of “painful incapacity,” and the 
Piccadilly side of Burlington House is signalised 
as “‘the most contemptible public building that 
the architectural profession has achieved.” The 
denunciation is so general and so loud that it is 
likely to miss much of its intended effect. 











** Notes on Continental Schools. By John F. Moss, 


Clerk to the Sheffield School Board. Grant & Co., 
Fleet-street.”” Having spent his vacation in 
visiting some of the schools of Holland and 
Germany, Mr. Moss wrote these intelligent 
notes, intending them exclusively for presenta. 
tion to the chairman and members of his own 
Board, but they were thought deserving of 
publication. With regard to the size and 
general arrangement of the Dutch school build. 
ings, some particulars will interest :— 


**In the province of Utrecht the usual dimensions of 
school-rooms are fixed as follows :—Length, 16 métres, or 
thereabouts; breadth, 8 métres. (Métre=39°3707 in.) 
Such a room is calculated to accommodate about 150 
children, Wherever practicable a room this size is 
divided into two parts by glass doors, or some similar 
contrivance. In villages, however, this is often considered 
unadvisable, owing to the difficulty of employing more 
than one head teacher. Asa rule the elementary schools 
of Holland are conducted in buildings of one story only, 
In some districts of the large towns it is not always con- 
venient to follow out this rule ; as, for instance, in Amster. 
dam there is a free school built in three stories, with three 
large rooms or departments, on a spare lot of ground near 
the ‘School Zeemanshoop,’ the economists in the council 
having decided that the ground in that part of the town was 
far too valuable to be lavishly used for one-storied buildings 
only. But this kind of arrangement is considered 
objectionable by the educational authorities, and decidedl: 
to be avoided. In the large schools at Amsterdam whic 
came under the writer’s notice, however, the rooms were 
apparently larger than the size prescribed by the authori- 
ties in the province of Utrecht. At one there were 
stated to be upwards of 360 children congregated in one 
room without any division except in the ordinary arrange- 
ment of the classes, The number is sometimes much 
larger. ae. 

In the planning of Dutch public schools great care 
——— to be taken that there shall be a thoroughl 
abundant supply of light and air. In connexion with a 
the schools I visited there are gymnasiums, which are 
occasionally used for other purposes during working 
hours,—such as for singing lessons. But many schools 
are as yet incomplete in this respect, though the great 
desirableness of such a provision seems to be generally 
admitted. In other respects the arrangement of the 
buildings seemed very complete. 

The desks are placed in groups along the whole length 
of the room. The teachers seem unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the short length of desks, and they hold their 
system to have very marked advantages. As much space 
as possible is left between each class, and the teachers’ 
ies are placed immediately in front, with black board 
and other apparatus close at hand. The head master’s 
desk seems to be usually fixed on a small platform, so as 
to command a full view of the whole school. Each child 
knows his or her particular place in the school, assigned at 
the commencement of the quarter, half-year, or year, as 
the case may be, and the children retain their places until 
a change is authorised by the teacher.” 








Miscellanen, 


Homes for the Working Classes.—At a 
meeting of the Board of Works, Colonel Hogg, 
M.P., in the chair, the Parliamentary committee 
reported on a letter from the Hampstead Vestry 
as to the desirability of the Board obtaining 
power to make provisions for house accommoda- 
tion for the working classes, who will be dis- 
possessed by the proposed improvements of the 
Board. It had been suggested that certain por- 
tions of the land to be taken by the Board 
should be set aside as building sites for the 
accommodation of the working classes. The 
architect had selected three sites to be so set 
aside, and the committee recommended that the 
solicitor be instructed to prepare a clause for 
insertion in the Improvement Bill of the Board, 
now before Parliament, to this effect. Mr. 


h| Dalton, in moving the adoption of the report, 


said that the works of the Board would turn 
1,457 persons out of their homes, and the plots 
to be set aside would accommodate 3,452 per- 
sons. Mr. Richardson moved the postponement 
of the debate. The chairman said he had been 
in communication with the Home Office on the 
subject, and he had been much pressed by 
members of Parliament to come to a decision at 
once. The result of his communication with 
the Home Office was embodied in the report. 
Mr. Alderman Stone warmly supported the 
report, which, after some discussion, was 
adopted. 


The Metropolitan Extension Railway.— 
Erection of Waiting-rooms on the Plat- 
forms.—In compliance with a memorial which 
has just been presented to them, the directors of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany have decided to erect waiting-rooms upon 
the platforms of the several stations of the 
Metropolitan Extension line between Ludgate- 
hill and Victoria. At present the only waiting- 
rooms at most of the stations on this line are on 
the lower level adjoining the booking-offices, and 
passengers must either seek shelter there, and 
run a great risk of missing their trains, or con- 
stantly expose themselves to the inconvenience 








arising from rain and inclement weather. 
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The Northampton New Cattle Market.— 
The new cattle market, now being constructed 
on the Cow-meadow site, will not be ready for 
use probably till the end of the year, but pro- 
gress is being made with it. Roughly speaking, 
the market occupies about the centre of the 
ground between the back of Bridge-street, and 
the railway-embankment. The principal entrance 
is from the newly-constructed road, which, com- 
mencing against A’Beckett House, runs parallel 
with the New-walk. It is 40 ft. in width, and 
the actual entrance consists of a double gateway, 
the two openings each being of 20 ft. The two 
gates are to be divided by a large pier, and on 
each side a lodge, the foundations of which are 
already laid, will be erected. The lodges will be 
small structures, will have sharp-pitched roofs, 
with round turret, their character being of a 
quaint Continental type. The entrance-road 
breaks into three branches. One of these con- 
tinues straight down the centre of the market, 
whilst the other two branch off to the right and 
left at right angles along the top, with a width 
each of 25ft. There is an octagonal space, in 
the centre of which a fountain, with drinking- 
troughs, &c., is to be erected. Besides this 
fountain there will be four drinking-troughs in 
the market, near to the main entrance. The 
works are being executed by Mr. R. Dunkley, 
of Blisworth, under the superintendence of the 
architect and surveyor, Mr. E. F. Law. The 
process of “filling in,” so as to raise the level of 
the market, is now being rapidly proceeded 
with, and the brickwork is also in a forward 
state. 


The Prizes of the Painters’ Company.— 
The educational movement on the part of some 
of the London guilds is a good sign, and has not 
come too soon. The Painter Stainers’ Company, 
as it was anciently called, was one of the first, 
in a comparatively small way, to offer medals 
and premiums for works connected with “the 
art and mystery of painting.’ The subject for 
which they offer rewards to decorators, artizans, 
apprentices, and others is described as “alto- 
relievo and decorative painting,’ and the prizes, 
three in number, are,—1st. The Company’s silver 
medal and freedom of the Company; 2nd. The 
Company’s silver medal; and 3rd. The Com- 
pany’s bronze medal. These rewards are open 
to any under the age of thirty years engaged in 
the trade, and residing within a radius of twelve 
miles from the Company’s Hall. The specimens 
must be sent in between the 18th and 25th of 
May. It is to be hoped that-some good work 
will be elicited. The Company do not ask for 
design (they would probably be disappointed in 
the result if they did), as the programme says 
the subjects may be copied either from an 
antique bust, cast of ornamental grouping, 
decorative moulding, or otherwise. 


Worcester Cathedral Chimes.—The new 
peal of twelve bells in this cathedral has just 
been furnished with a set of chiming hammers, 
by which very simple contrivance the whole peal 
may be easily chimed for service by one person. 
This arrangement is the invention of. the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, rector of Clyst St. George, 
Devon, who first set them up at Bitton, Glouces- 
tershire, in the year 1821, where they have been 
used ever since. They have this great advan- 
tage, that they are cheap in construction, and 
are not liable to get out of order; they are per- 
fectly free from noise, are ever ready, and never 
in the way; neither do they at all interfere with 
the ringing of the bells, while the lines may be 
brought down to a manual in any part of a 
church. The work has been done by Mr. Thos. 
Hooper, of Woodbury, Devon, church-bell hanger, 
who has set them up in many other churches. 
The cost is but 1. a bell, exclusive of travelling 
expenses. 


South Kensington Museum. — Visitors 
during the week ending 20th of April, 1872 :— 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free, from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m.,—Museum, 15,753; Naval 
and other collections, 2,726. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday (admission 6d.), from 
10 a.m. till 6 p.m.,—Museum, 2,936; Naval and 
other collections, 131. Total, 21,547. Average 
of corresponding week in former years, 13,280. 
Total from the opening of the Museum, 
11,535,811. 


New County Lunatic Asylum for Kent. 
The justices for Kent have approved of the 
purchase of 114 acres of land on Chartham 
Downs, at a cost of 5,5861., being at the rate of 
491. per acre, upon which to erect a new asylum 
for lunatics. 








Railway Conference on the Refresh- 
ment-room System.—A meeting of directors 
and managers of railway companies, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, has been conferring 
upon the present arrangements and management 
of refreshment-rooms at railway stations, espe- 
cially in regard to the increasing facilities 
thereby afforded for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, not only to the public, but to railway 
officials and servants, and upon measures to 
mitigate the evils arising from the present 
system. It was convened by the National Tem- 
perance League, who propose the prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to railway 
servants whilst on duty; the provision of tea 
and coffee of good quality ; and the free supply 
of filtered water. At the close of the discussion 
it was unanimously decided to suggest, amongst 
other proposals, to railway Boards throughout 
the kingdom: that intoxicating liquors should 
not be hawked on any station; that the rules 
against the railway servants on duty purchasing 
intoxicating liquors should be rigidly enforced ; 
that the propriety of excluding the sale of spirits 
at refreshment-rooms (at any rate at many 
stations) should have the attention of the Boards ; 
that in reletting the refreshment-rooms care 
should be taken by the Boards that simple 
refreshments, such as tea and coffee of good 
quality, should be sold at moderate prices ; and 
that all the main stations on each line should, as 
far as possible, be supplied with good drinking 
water, in convenient places, free of charge. 


Royal National Hospital for Consump- 
tion.—This institution is making good progress 
towards the completion of the design of its 
founder, Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall. The hospital 
is destined to find accommodation for upwards 
of 100 male and female patients in eight 
separate blocks of buildings on the cottage prin- 
ciple, erected at the Undercliff, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight. Three blocks of buildings have been 
completed, and a fourth block is now com. 
menced, Sir William Martins having undertaken 
to bear the entire cost of its erection. During 
the past year 53 men and 36 women in-patients 
have received the benefits of the hospital, besides 
22 out-patients. The Chairman of the Biennial 
Festival, the Bishop of Winchester, stated that 
at present the hospital had only 5001. per annum 
of annual subscriptions, whilst it required at 
least three times as much. At this moment 
there were 50 applicants for admission who 
could not be admitted for want of room. The 
chapel fund was progressing; about 7001. had 
been subscribed for the purpose. A gentleman 
had undertaken to build one of the houses of the 
fifth block as soon as some equally benevolent 
friend came forward to erect the adjoining 
house. The secretary (Mr. Ernest Morgan) sub- 
sequently announced a list of subscriptions 
amounting to2,000/. Dr. Hassall also announced 
that ‘‘An Anonymous Lady” had made a gift 
of 1,500/. towards the erection of the fifth block. 


New Thoroughfare from Woodbridge- 
street to Clerkenwell-close.— The Clerkenwell 
Local Board are taking steps for the construc- 
tion of a new thoroughfare from Woodbridge. 
street to Clerkenwell-close, passing the south 
boundary wall of the House of Detention. For 
the purposes of this improvement, the magi- 
strates have offered to transfer gratuitously to 
the parish a strip of land outside the wall 
recently purchased by the county for the enlarge- 
ment of the prison. The proposed new road 
will lead into St. James’s-walk, and it is con. 
sidered that it will be a great public improve- 
ment. 


Lamps on the Thames Embankment.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works last week, a letter from Mr. Parkes, 
contractor for the globe lamps on the Thames 
Embankment, was read, asking permission to 
supply the United States Treasury, by request, 
with a duplicate of the lamp and drawings of the 
standard. The Works Committee recommended 
that the request be granted, and that the United 
States Treasury be also permitted to have the 
use of the core-boxes, for the purpose of casting 
the standards at their own expense. On the 
motion of Mr. Runtz the recommendation was 
carried. 


Bells and Gun Metal.— Much of the cannon 
taken by the Germans in the French war is to 
be turned into church bells. In this way not 
less than twenty parishes on the Rhine alone 
have been provided with bell-metal. The 
Cathedral of Cologne and that of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main have also received some. 


ed New Town-hall, Northallerton. 
The directors of the Northallerton Market and 
Public Improvement Company have approved of 
the designs submitted by Messrs. Ross & Lamb, 
architects, Darlington, for the erection of a 
Town-hall, consisting of a covered Market-house 
and Assembly-room, in the centre of the town, 
and the old, unsightly shambles, which have dis. 
figured the fine town-street for so many years, 
are being pulled down. The new town-hall will 
cover a space of 110 ft. by 35 ft., and will afford 
shelter and accommodation for country butchers, 
parties attending with butter, eggs, and farm 
produce. There will also be vaults and cellarage 
for depositing and packing the same, and every 
requisite convenience. The public room will be 
72 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, with a handsome stair. 
case, a raised platform, ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, &c. The contrac- 
tors are Mr. Richd. Peacock, Northallerton, for 
excavation and brickwork; Mr.I. Hope, Darling. 
ton, plasterer; Mr. Thomas Thompson, North. 
allerton, joiner; Mr. J. Baines, Ripon, slater; 
Mr. George Layfield, Northallerton, plumber ; 
Mr. W. T. Cooper, Northallerton, painter ; Messrs. 
Hyerleid & Spence, Middlesbro’, founders; and 
Mr. James Dodgson, Northallerton, stonemason. 





Great Western Telegraph.—A company, 
to be called the Great Western Telegraph Com- 
pany (Limited), has been incorporated, with a 
capital of 1,350,0001., in 67,500 shares of 201. 
each, to connect New York with England, and 
the West Indies directly both with New York 
and England. A comparatively short cable may 
also continue telegraphic communication to 
Brazil. The route will be from the Land’s End 
to Bermuda, and, with one line, thence to New 
York, and another to St. Thomas’s, in the 
West Indies. A contract for the making 
and laying of the cables for the price of 
1,330,000/. has been made with Hooper’s Tele- 
graph Works (Limited), upon the basis of a spe- 
cification for a similar cable recommended by 
Sir Samuel Canning, C.E., and Mr. Latimer 
Clark, C.E., last year, and recently revised by 
Sir William Thomson, F.R.S., and Mr. Fleming 
Jenkin, the company’s engineers and electricians. 


Worcester Model Dwellings Association. 
An adjourned meeting of this association was 
held at the Guildhall on Thursday, April 18th, 
Mr. John Parker presiding. Mr. Aldrich, hon. 
sec., stated that the committee had investigated 





the financial condition of the association, and 
found that there were liabilities, principally to 
tradesmen, amounting to 3001. Mr. Parker had 
offered to allow 100/. due to him to remain 
unpaid, and Mr. G. W. Hastings had undertaken 
to advance 1001. if an equal sum were provided 
by other members of the association. It was 
pointed out that either the liabilities must be 
met, or the property sold. A strong desire was 
expressed that the work of the association 
should be continued, and ultimately the gentle. 
men present agreed to advance the amount 
required to make the 3001., with which all debts 





will now be paid. 


Tho Universal Foul Air Purifier.— Under 
this title Mr. Lidstone has registered a compact 








little arrangement for holding charcoal to be 
affixed to the end of vent-pipes of drains carried 
to the tops of houses or other positions. He 
says,— 

“‘For ventilating public sewers, vent-pipes can be 
carried into the interior of lamp-posts, and this purifying 
apparatus may be placed in the lower part of such lamp- 
post or receptacle, the pipe being carried from the top of 
the purifying apparatus to the tep of the lamp-post.” 
The specimen sent to us is much too small to be 
of any use, but this defect is, of course, open to 
easy remedy. 


International Exhibition.—In connexion 
with the’ western annex of the International 
Exhibition building, South Kensington, Mr. T. 
G. Messenger has erected for the Commissioners 
a Cotton House, or house for the growth and 
exhibition of the cotton plant. The framework 
is of iron, and the enclosing materials are slate. 
slabs and glass. The heating-apparatus evi- 
dently provides for a high temperature, and the 
arrangements for opening all the lights at once 
are simple and ingenious. 


Discovery of Antiquities in Belgium.— 
Excavations for archzological purposes have 
been lately undertaken at Jupille, in an ancient 
place of sepulture in Belgium, and have resulted 
in the discovery of a considerable number of 
skeletons, one of which had on the neck a 
golden collar. A remarkably fine mosaic pave- 





ment has been discovered. 
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Restoration of the Spire of St. John’s 
Church, Bury St. Edmunds.—A meeting of 
the parishioners of St. John’s having been called 
for last Tuesday evening, to receive the report 
of Mr. J. D. Wyatt, of London, the inspector of 
churches for the Archdeaconry, on the condition 
of the spire, the report was read, and the Chair- 
man observed that there could be no doubt from 
this report that they ought to repair the spire 
without loss of time, and the first thing would 
be to decide who should erect the necessary 
scaffolding. In the course of conversation the 
opinion was generally expressed, and confirmed 
by Messrs. Tooley & Robinson, that the scaffold- 
ing should be constructed by the builder who 
did the repairs, and whose men would work on 
it with more confidence if they raised it them- 
selves as they went along. Mr. Tooley believed 
the work would not cost in all less than from 
2001. to 2501. The Chairman remarked that it 
‘was important there should be no delay, so that 
they could get the lightning-conductor up before 
any thunderstorms came. He had no fear of 
being able to raise the money. The meeting 
appointed a committee to collect subscriptions— 
first in the parish and then out of the parish, and 
it was resolved that advertisements should be 
inserted in the local papers, calling attention to 
the report and soliciting subscriptions. 


The Difficulty of Estimating Cost of 
i .— As a proof of the difficulty 
of estimating drainage works, where water 
is present in the soil, we may mention that 
Mr. Aird, one of the leading contractors 
in the Metropolitan Main Drainage Works, 
made the following statement publicly at a 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in London :—“ With respect to the cost of con- 
struction, he could state that, with few excep- 
tions, they were executed within the contract 
price. One of these exceptions occurred in a 
portion of the work on the premises of the Dept- 
ford Gas Works, where it was intended to put 
up a gasholder. To facilitate this, the work of 
the sewer underneath, for a length of 130 ft., 
was commenced. Unfortunately, the contractors 
were not able to carry it out. His firm then 
undertook the work, and completed it. The 
estimated cost was about 2,0001., whereas it 
actually cost upwards of 16,0001.” 


Northern Architectural Association.— 
The fourteenth annual meeting of the members 
of this association was held on the 16th inst., at 
the Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. J. Hogg 
presiding. Mr. Thomas Oliver, the hon. secre- 
tary, read the annual report, which gave a reswmé 
of the operations of the association during the 
past year, and also expressed congratulation on 
the number of members, which amounted to 
sixty-one, being an increase of one. The finances 
were also in a satisfactory condition, there being 
a balance of 191. 7s. 9d. in the hands of the 
treasurer. The report was adopted. Mr. W. J. 
Shotten, of Sunderland, and Mr. Robert Lamb, 
of Darlington, were elected members. Mr. 
Oliver and Mr. Thompson were appointed dele- 
gates to the Architectural Alliance meeting, and 
to the annual Conference of Architects proposed 
to be held in May next. 


Restoration of Exeter Cathedral.—aA pre- 
liminary meeting, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Devon, and subsequently of Earl 
Fortescue, was held, on Tuesday lasi, at the 
residence of Mr. E. B. Stevens, A.R.A., 110, 
Buckingham Palace-road, for the purpose of 
forming a committee of Devonshire and Cornish 
men resident in London to promote a subscrip- 
tion in aid of the restoration of the cathedral of 
the diocese. The meeting was unanimously in 
favour of such a committee being formed, and 
we believe a list of members will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

The Lister Statue.—At a meeting of the 
committee charged with the duty of arranging 
for the erection of a statue of Mr. S. C. Lister 
in a central part of Bradford, it was resolved to 
give a commission to Mr. M. Noble, of London, 
sculptor, to execute a colossal statue of Mr. 
Lister in Sicilian marble, at the price of 1,0001. 
The figure will be 10 ft. in height, and will be 
erected on a granite pedestal of 11 ft. or 12 ft. 
in height, 

Metropolitan Water-Supply.—In reply to 
a question in the House of Commons, the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Fortescue) 
said the Board had no power whatever to regu- 
late the sources of the water-supply of the 
metropolis, except to prevent the water being 
taken from below Teddington Lock. 





Archeological Discoveries at Uttoxeter. 
Mr. F. Redfern, of this town, has within the last 
nine months made a series of discoveries of 
interest, sites of Roman stations, from three of 
which he has Roman pottery. One station he 
points out as being on Uttoxeter High Wood. 
He has pottery from this station of which the 
north side remains perfect. He believes the 
premises of Dr. Taylor, situated in High-street, 
is the site of another, a small part of the terrace 
of which remains in the croft near the Eope and 
Anchor inn. He points out a third station at 
Stramshall, where he has made numerous excava- 
tions, and in all met with Roman potsherds, one 
piece of which is ornamented. The site of the 
fourth station he is enabled to identify is at 
Madeley Holme, in the Madeley field, where he 
has dug and met with ample evidence of the 
character of the place by the discovery of many 
fragments of late Roman pottery. He connects 
with the last a series of fine terraces at each side 
of the hill, remaining perfect on the west side, 
and constructed, he believes, most probably for 
defensive purposes rather than for cultivation. 
He also connects with these stations a meshwork 
of Romano-British maze. 


New Well-Boring Engine.—A new boring 
apparatus has been made at the Eagle Foundry, 
Ipswich, for Meux & Co.’s London brewery. The 
leading feature is the employment of a large 
flat rope in lieu of iron rods, the advantage of 
rope over rods being that the former can be 
drawn from the bottom of the well to the top or 
lowered from top to bottom in three minutes, 
while the rods would take more than an hour. 
The jumping cylinder is so adjusted that the 
tool can give a very powerful blow and also one 
hardly sufficient to crack a nut. The double 
cylinder winding-engines in connexion with the 
boring-engine are capable of drawing out 10 
tons at a time. The depth intended to be bored 
at Messrs. Meux & Co.’s brewery will exceed 
1,100 ft. The well will be sunk under the 
direction of Mr. Allison, who claims patents on 
parts of the boring-machine. 


Alvescott Parish Church.—During the 
restoration of this church the following remains 
were discovered, and have been preserved :—An 
altar slab, reredos, Easter sepulchre and aumbrey, 
double sanctus bell nitch, leper’s window with 
two book ledges in thickness of the wall adjoin- 
ing, two squints from north and south chantries, 
piscina, reliquary, and three consecration crosses. 
The old fifteenth-century panels in the south 
transept, alternate red and blue, with gilded 
stars and bosses, were too rotten, owing to past 
neglect, for present restoration; but the new 
roof of the transept has been so arranged that 
at any time the panels may be reproduced and 
set on the inner face, so as to restore the old 
appearance. 


The Mazarin Bible.—An important dis- 
covery has recently been made by Mr. Richard 
Sims, of the British Museum, in the course of 
his researches in the Archbishop’s library at 
Lambeth Palace. He found that a volume, 
described as a manuscript, was in reality a fine 
example of an early printed book, which further 
examination proved to be the second volume of 
the celebrated Mazarin Bible. The “ Mazarin 
Bible” is the earliest printed edition of the Bible 
known. It is supposed to have been printed by 
Gutenburg and Fust, at Mentz, between the years 
1450 and 1455, and it is probably the first book 
printed with movable metal types. 


Slip of Wall.—An accident occurred last 
week at Pathhead, Fifeshire, whereby five men 
were killed, and four severely injured. The 
men were employed in building a retaining wall 
at a new floorcloth factory at present in course 
of erection by the Messrs. Nairn. The wall had 
reached a height of about 60 ft., when it gave 
way, burying the men in the ruins. It appears 
that the wall was about 4 ft. thick, and as it rose 
it was filled in behind with sand and earth from 
the bank which it was intended to keep up. 
The earth is supposed to have sunk, and by its 
pressure caused the wall to give way. 


~ Houses unfit for Habitation.—The Holborn 
Board of Works, acting upon the recommenda. 
tion of their surveyor and medical officer, have 
required the owner of three houses in Ormond- 
yard to demolish the premises, under the provi- 
sions of Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens’s Artizans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act. It was stated at the 
Board meeting that no structural alterations or 
improvements could possibly render the houses 
fit for human habitation. 





Opening of the Free Museum, Not. 
tingham.—The museum in Wheeler-gate, now 
the property of the town, has been formally 
opened by the mayor, in the presence of an 
influential company. The greater portion of 
the objects of interest which the museum now 
contains was the property of the Nottingham 
Naturalists’ Society, and a considerable number 
of valuable objects were from time to time 
added, until the museum assumed the dimen. 
sions which it has had for the last few years, 
The place in which the exhibition was placed 
was for some period the old Mechanics’ Hall, but 
previous to the fire by which that institution 
was destroyed, convenient rooms had been 
secured in Wheeler-gate. When the corporation 
resolved to adopt the Public Libraries Act, the 
society offered the museum, and a small but 
useful library, to the town, and the offer was 
accepted by the council. The re-arranged cases 
occupy two good-sized rooms, and objects of 
interest and value are to be found therein, illus. 
trative of many very important departments of 
natural history. 


The Crystal Palace Picture Gallery.— 
The annual exhibition of new pictures of the 
English, French, and Belgian schools opened on 
Saturday last. The private collection of Mr. 
James Virtue, containing eighty valuable pic- 
tures and water-colour drawings, are also being 
shown in a special side gallery. In one cf the 
private galleries there is a collection of modern 
paintings lent to the company for exhibition by 
the proprietors of the Art Journal. Mr. S.C. 
Hall has lent for exhibition some water-colour 
copies of Frith, Creswick, Ansdell, Herbert, 
Maclise, Faed, Elmore, Leslie, J. H. Mann, 
Webster, Newton, and Bellows. At the south 
end of the gallery there are 131 copies of 
celebrated paintings by the old masters, 
culled from the principal picture-galleries in 
Europe. The copies have been made in water- 
colours by Mr. West, and being the property of 
the Crystal Palace Company, who value them 
as artistic studies, are not for sale. 


Extension of a North London Railway 
Station.—The railway-station in Broad-street, 
jointly used by the North London and the 
London and North-Western companies, has for 
some time been undergoing a considerable 
enlargement by the erection of additional offices 
and buildings for the London and North-Western 
Company, built at the expense of that company. 
The additional buildings, which have just been 
completed, have extended the principal elevation 
of the station to almost double its former dimen- 
sions. The newly-erected portion of the struc- 
ture is uniform in design with the rest of the 
building, but a special feature in the added part 
just finished is that the elevation is composed of 
an admixture of red, black, white, and yellow 
bricks. 


The Reconstruction of Farringdon Mar- 
ket.—The Court of Common Council has had a 
strong party debate as to whether the decision of 
the Court that the Farringdon Market should be 
reconstructed, in order to provide room for the 
sale of vegetables and fruit, should be frustrated 
or not. Mr. Isaacs led an opposition which 
objected to the raising of 150,000. necessary for 
the proposed work until the council could judge 
what modification might be made in the original 
plan. A long and noisy controversy ended in 
Mr. McGeorge carrying the adjournment of the 
debate, and giving notice to move the rescinding 
of the resolution. 


The London Gas Companies.— An important 
conference has been held at the Vestry-hall of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to consider how the 
interests of gas consumers are affected by the 
Chartered Gas Company’s Bill, in the Lords. 
The conference was unanimous in resolving to 
oppose the Bill, which has already been chal- 
lenged as unfair to consumers by the Metropolitan 
Board. The Chartered Gas Company seek addi- 
tional capital to the amount of 1,000,0001., and 
power to pay upon this a dividend of 10 per cent. 
to the shareholders. 

The City Surveyorship, Norwich.—The 
council have considered the appointment of a 
surveyor in the place of Mr. Benes, resigned. 
It was resolved that the matter be referred to 
the corporate officers’ salaries committee to 
report to the council. It seemed to be the 
general feeling that there should be only one 
surveyor instead of two as heretofore. 


Theatre Burnt.—The Theatre Royal, Mel- 
bourne, has been destroyed by fire. 
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a ~ erate 
The Royal Pier at Southampton.—The For school and residences, at Gra s, Essex, for the For farmhouse, Irnham, Corby, Lincolnshire. Mr. J. 
works connected with the extension now approach pons oma Mr. T. R. Naples, architect. Quantities ay architect :— diatiindads 
completion. The pontoon, having been repainted Fittings Weise hte, v0 16S OF 0 
and fitted into its place, the iron bridge con- ‘ Total included, Kirk & Parry... 1,130 0 0 
necting it with the pier has been dropped upon Dy ee ee eee ee £3,440... 290 Hubbard............. ae . ‘ 
the iron tanks provided for its reception. The} = ute sot vv By 338 legs a.c 
lengthening of the pier provides deep water at WRI casesstinesyetiegaincbes 2,789 ...... 247 . 
all tides for the steamers of the Isle of Wight a 1 ER MCR IS REARS a scien = For four shops, at Rotherhithe. Mr. George Stooke, 
Company, and is an additional attraction. to Fosolyne nS at698 a0 architect:— 
promenaders. The steam packets ae a me Stephens0om svrnnnnenen 2,503. :..... 278 Daiels sasrsssentntenenecse £1,325 9 0 
advantages in embarking and disembarking their LOU an iscx <aisAnrite saisacaansaiig 1 300 SV? SCRE Cae ; 
passengers and freight. a... = pee seat ras eks tan ie bi 
; ; i D Wills, & Co. .......+ So ae 239 7 
Reading Architectural and Archmological Wright & Col nc 2,275 239 For alterations to stables, Frognal-rise, for Mr. W. H. 
Society.— At a general meeting of this society, Gunn we 27135 1 230 Wills. Mr. R. Walker, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. E. 
held on the 17th inst., at the Athenzum, an i vitinmiceiinmtionelss 1,750 o.n 200 Stoner :— 
essay was read on the subject of “Bells,” by Clowser (accepted)........ccceeceeeees £541 0 0 
Mr. A. E. L. Oswell, who, in the course of his} poy Newadigate School :— oe 
paper, dealt exclusively with the general history Lynn & Dudley........ssssssssssseseee £1,550 0 0 Atheneum, Camden-road.—Add to list given in our last 
of the bell, the origin of chime-ringing, the SUI nsicieadeccheniendnidsiimeaee 421 0 0 Heath, 3,265. 
number of variations possible to be played on oe seteeeeaceteneneenenennens ia ; g oe —_—_—— 
various peals, and the history of some remark-| — Hamplin, Brothers 2. 1252 0 0 : 
able specimens of bells. In the concluding part EE dea geetnccseentee 1,293 15 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
f hi ipti method PIII oc ccaunecacientinnacsnctaasacseas 1,150 0 0 Country newspapers should be marked.—F. B, P.—Nemo.—F. R. C. 
oF Se sae, SONS SHOE ee Chart CROGADCEE) «.01<<nasccansccanane ,100 0 —Messrs. H.—J. V.—A. H. G.—R. H. C.—0. J. P.—M. P.—S, L.— 


of manufacture. 


Figheldean Vicarage.—On the 6th instant 
the corner stone of a new vicarage was laid in 
this village by the Bishop of Salisbury. There 
was an appropriate service, conducted by the 
vicar, the Rev. H. C. de St. Creix, assisted by 
the village choir. Enough of the brickwork 
appeared to give the visitors some idea of the 
plan of the’new building, which is to be externally 
faced with red bricks, relieved with bands of 
diaper brickwork, &c. The designs are by Mr. 
W. White, London; and the builderis Mr. T. 
Gregory, of Clapham Junction. 


New Pottery Galleries.— Extensive galleries 
are nearly completed in Orchard-street, Port- 
man-square, for Mr. John Mortlock. The new 
galleries are 120 ft. long by about 22 ft. in 
width. The main gallery is some 22 ft. high, 
with recessed and panelled ceiling, frieze, and 
dado. The works, which have been in hand 
about four months, are being carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Nash, architect, Royston, by 
Mr. J. Sutton, of Putney. The foreman of works 
is Mr. M. H. Judge. 








TENDERS 


For villa, at Teddington. Messrs, Thicke & Wilson, 
architects :— 


Der TPR os cncnnsvoeansnin es £1,825 0 0 

| ae nD ae 1,785 0 0 
cakach Aly Apo Ieee nee pee 1,765 0 0 
WEARING Me UR coicg sp sa'gsaasaasavere 1,742 0 0 
a pS AOS TS 1,685 0 0 
MEUM ots ss exccas ceo'ca a Zatsaene cercananse 1,650 0 0 
NMI. 5 cosas <atacancnsenes Minceeasnmatagnn 1,645 0 0 





For new verandah round the present refreshment-room, 
Battersea Park, for Mr. Gatti. Mr. A. J. Bolton, archi- 


tect. Quantities suppled by Mr. Plimsaul :— 
Mann 00 
Bowman 0 0 
Williams & Son .. 00 
Carter 0 0 
Hill & Sons (accepted) 00 








For new factory, in Hornsey-road, for Mr. W. Culmer 


Mr, John Viney, architeet :— 


MIN scares caehaseasasig so” cab atubaademeais 733 0 0 
OI sistas pi sannce-beiahe-aicndhrdeiltiie 688 0 0 
ee ae ee 650 0 0 
IN aa pnatacaaueeuane cece 573 0 0 

awkes (accepted).............csesee 510 0 0 





For addition and general re 


irs to house, Lordship- 
terrace, Stoke Newington, for 


r. Bird. Mr, John Viney, 


architect :— 
WEBER, DOD. 005s ier ninvn eeotsagecsns £515 0 0 
MUI on sccisinsndavine onmiransaceuness 510 0 0 
NIUE ios sc sness Guaiascdain Condendtonaas 390 10 0 
TOY ods teccsdidc Siam snieniaidtedens 363 0 
Heath (accepted) .............c.c00000 353 0 0 





For new residence, at Hornsey, for Mr. E. 8 
Mr. John Viney, architect :— > r meeton. 
Hawkins & Ward 
Parsons 


SO eee eee neeneeeeerees 








For stables, loose-boxes, forges, and chimney-shaft in 
rear of the Oxford and Cambridge grounds, Chalk Farm- 
road, for Mr. Chas. Martin. Messrs. Tosh & Hayward, 


architects, Quantities supplied by Messrs, Plimsaul & 
Bolton :— . 
Lg er ee Dy Per £5,661 0 0 
Belloy,, Brothers ....nc0csccsencoeeves 600 0 0 
IDS siinciches so hig «sei raascecbinclatiibeiaet 585 0 0 
Manley & Rogers..................00 5,462 0 0 
Aitcheson & Walker ............... 5,369 0 0 
NL ONEI?  cdets ievtowsscccecs 5,275 0 0 
Serivener & White .................. 267 0 0 
I Svesdireitapess ann cat ects tkateas 5,257 0 0 
Williams & Son ...........:csccccees 5,177 0 0 
__ Ce rere ane nee 5,134 6 9 
OCI Saati ws cineviesivecanaiers 4,897 0 0 








For free library and museum, at Blackburn, Lancashire. 
Messrs. Woodzell & Colleutt, architects. Quantities by 
Messrs, Taylor, Son, & Jackson :— 


NN as ccnnccgasscapenetonmiiian £8,060 0 0 
TINO ies én nhtsosdehan a caihancnantas 7,350 0 0 
Ashworth & Broughton............ 6,997 11 0 
PURI as sckss cccenascaseasartnnntons 6,980 0 
Cooke & Green............cecsccornsane 6,945 0 0 
Marshall & Dent (accepted) 6,929 0 0 
Higham, Brothers ..............002 475 0 0 





For a family residence, Brunswick-square, Brighton, 
and alterations to adjoining property, for Mr. John 
Preston. Mr. F. Warburton Stent, architect :— 


eoococo 
ecooo 








For a hop warehouse, in Bermondsey-street, for Messrs. 
Beeman & Hotchkin. Messrs, Wadmore & Baker, archi- 


teets. Quantities supplied :— 
DOT OG isoacannsnnsaessacanes £3,427 0 0 
DINO oi cacsexdcinsntuns ciiicdaiebikaanaies 3,290 0 0 
DOVE, TRIOCHAU viccccaccscscecnccavase 3,185 0 0 
ME CII Fad shane innsitednbuahcddeds 3,108 0 0 
Jackson & SHAW ........ccssccccceces 2,935 0 0 
Gammon & Sons ............ccccesses 894 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 2,867 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...........0.cease 2,804 0 0 
King & Son (accepted) ............ 2,570 0 0 





For new house, on Hampstead-heath. Mr. C. Eales, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Watson, Brothers. .....cccccecasseae £1,975 0 0 
NI ssi chnk nahaahcniecitetonitietalaiialiala 1,945 0 0 
IY -wsineagtesntecovcsctatcedantvdsexace 1,883 0 0 
Scrivener & White .............c0e006 1,828 0 0 
CHOWN sccestdencssdwivddiesnidckdaicoutiioa 1,792 0 0 





For shops and offices, corner of the Poultry and Old 
Jewry, City. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs, Karslake & Mortimer :— 

Nightingale 
Higgs 
SN ssc sa can tteiadantnaaiccesan 
Meyers & Son 
Perry, Brothers 


FOO meee eee e een ae em eens aneeeeeeees 


AOR e eee eneneeeeeeaeseeeees 


Senne een en eneenetneneee 


OOO R ener e eee er esses eeeeeneeesesees 





MONEY CIGD eaccknsesscaiasrndecascses 
Browne & Robinson 
Scrivener & White 
Turner & Sons 


ecoooooceoc]e|coso 
eoooooococoocoe 





For additions and alterations at ‘*The Cedars,” Old 
Charlton, for Mr, Sharpe. Mr. Geo, Elkington, archi- 
tect :— 


DE srssdegsieseksistantbensateqidmicctaiad 0 0! 
MD init sh cvcckakcesddicintdcasics sedeuh 0 0 
Cawdran & Corne 0 0 
2 RR er 00 
Cooke & Groome 0 0! 








For new manufacturing premises, at Chelsea, for Mr. 
F. Bell. Mr. Dovey, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Shrubsole :— 





ON OD 6s ccsscassandcxaacsadascecsd £1,875 0 0 
I irancascdeaus eee fas 8 O 
Sawyer ........ 1,590 0 0 
hae a TO 1,450 0 0 
ee Pascuncarvercs 1“ 00 
WR ssceevesvterecess 
Cooke & Groom ., 1257 9 . 
PT tiie caincntrdiaes sitesi 1,162 10 0 





For house in Bloomham-road, Bedford, for Mr. James 
Corcoran. Mr. Horsford, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





ON ah vsscssNasectassstadesepvuciitas £1,585 0 0 
ES. SEE A eh th 1,528° 0 0 
CO a ee ae ae 1,505 0 0 
Freshwater.................. 1,450 0 0 
Litchfield ...... 1,332 0 0 
Spencer ............ 1,268 0 0 
Dover, Willa, & Co. ...cccccceseves 1,229 0 0 





T G.—J. 8.—E. K.—W. R. R.—L. & W.—W. &C.—L. & Co.—B, N.— 
G. E—Dr. M.—R. F. C.—A. H. G.—J. B.—S. & Co.—P. & B— 
H. C. W.—F. S. A.—A. C. P.—Vitruvius Jun.—H. J. W. (we are forced 
to decline recommending).—H. T. E. (next week ; too late for this),— 
Messrs. F. (ditto).—M. H. J. (ditto).—Nemo (ditto). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o’elock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 


Gar NOTICE.—All communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Bditor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
kingdom can now be supplied with THE BUILDER 
direct from the Office at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEstI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that CopPiEs 
ONLY should be sent. 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
ty.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price. 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr. ] 





Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr.] 





Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ ADvT ] 
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ALLEN & COMPANY 


(Late TURNER & ALLEN), 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 
Either=Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 








Imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, 


32. 
ILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE: 


Thirty Examples of Country and Suburban Residences, recently 
erected, by Nineteen Architects of repute. Illustrated by Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Details; with a full Description of each 
Building. and, in nearly every case, a Statement of the Actual Cost. 

“A volume that those about to build villa residences or cottages 
may usefully study.”—B ilder. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


New edition, fcap. 8vo. bound, 7s. 6d. 


HE PRACTICAL MEASURER : a Series 


of Tables, designed for the use of Wood Merchants, Builders, 
Carpenters, Joiners, Sawyers, Plasterers, Painters, Glaziers, Masons, 


Bricklayers, &c. 
By ALEXANDER PEDDIE. 
New Edition, improved and greatly enlarged. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


Super-royal d4to. half-bound in mo 


HE CARPENTER and JOINERS AS- 


SISTANT ; being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selection, 
Preparation, and Strength of Materials, and the Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Framing, with their Applications in Carpentry, Joinery, and 
Hand-railing ; also a Course of Instruction in Practical Geometry. 
Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Projection, and Perspective, and an 
Illustrated Glossary of Terms used in Architecture and Building. 

By JAMES NEWLANDS. 
Illustrated by an extensive Series of Plates, and many hundred 
Engravings on Wood. 
**We know of no treatise on carpentry and joinery which at all ap- 
proaches this in merit.”—Mechanics’ Magazine. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 














ANTED,a first-rate BRASS FINISHER, 


He must thoroughly understand gas-fitting, &c. None but a 
first-class hand need apply. —BRIGHT & CO. 37, Bruton-street, W, 


ANTED, a good WRITER and 
GRAINER. Constant work. Wages, 30s. per week.—Apply 
to W. H. and W. HOSKINS, Grange-road, Darlington, Durham, 
TO MODERN GLASS PAINTERS, &c. 


ANTED, TWO good ordinary HANDS, 


Apply, personally, at once, JAMES, 2, Pratt-street, Camden 
Town, N.W. 


W ANTED, TWO or THREE steady, sober, 

and thorough good JOINERS, to take all descriptions of 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ work. Piece work. Labour only.—Apply, 
giving references to last employers, to J. CHAPPELL, Builder and 
Contractor, Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 


ANTED, an experienced TRAVELLER 

for the SLATE and GENERAL BUILDING MATERIAL 

TRADE, in the Midland Counties. References must be unexception. 

able.—Address, stating salary required, X. care of F. C. Macdonnell, 
Advertising Contractor, 14, South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


ORKING FOREMAN WANTED 

(Carpenter and Joiner) to Assist in Carrying Out Speculating 

Building, and capable of out same —Address, stating age, 
&c, 261, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a TRA- 
VELLER, having a connexion in London and suburbs with 
Builders, &c. Good references. State age, salary expected, and full 
particulars.—Address, Z. care of Messrs. Hepburn & Son, Solicitors, 
Bird-in-hand Court, Cheapside, E.C. 


CULPTORS WANTED.—Apply to Mr. 


THOS. BROMFIELD, Sculptor, 275, Kennington-road, Lam- 


























beth 








OK SALE, the “BUILDER,” complete, 
from 1855 to 1871 inclusive, with odd numbers (8 vols. bound). 
Cost 177, 13s. 
Also the ‘‘ BUILDING NEWS,” 1860 to 1862 inclusive, and 1865 to 
1871 inclusive, with odd numbers (three years bound). Cost 7J. 16s. 
Any reasonable offer will be accepted, for cash only.—Address, 
BUILDER, care of Mr Hullands, Buckingham Palace-road, Pimlico. 





THE MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS AND CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
In One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


HE LIFE and LABOURS in ART and 


ARCH ZOLOGY of GEORGE PETRIE, LL.D., M.R.1.A. 

By WILLIAM STOKES, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. Physician-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland ; Regius Professor of Physic in the University 
of Dublin. 

‘It is probable that it is from the Irish annals that the greatest 
amount of light will be thrown on the history and uses of the Megali- 
thic Monuments. Indeed, had not Lord Melbourne's Ministry in 1839, 
in a fit of ill-timed parsimony, abolished the Historical Commission 
attached to the Irish Ordnance Survey, we should not now be groping 
in the dark. Had they even retained the services of Dr. Petrie till the 
time of his death, he would have left very little to be desired in this 
respect.”—Fergusson's ‘‘ Rude Stone Monuments,” p. 175. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 264, 


is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENT: 


, iS. 
I. THE STATE OF ENGLISH ARCHITE 
Il. THOMAS CARLYLE. ines 
IIL. TRADE WITH CHINA. 
Iv. MILTON, 
. MODERN SCEPTICISM—THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
VI. THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, IT: Ni 
aa, , ITS HISTORY AND 
wit DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
4 SATION, SECULARISM, AND NONCON 
IX. CONCESSION TO THE UNITED STATES. acai 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Price 5s. 
ILAPIDATIONS. A Text Book in 


Tabulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of ‘‘ Model Houses.” 
E.& F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel by the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
In 3 vols. at all Libraries. 


ReBERT AINSLEIGH. 


Just published, demy 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, with 165 fine 
Woodouta, price 12s. 6d. (postage, 5d.), 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY for the 
CHITECT, ENGINEER, SURVEYOR, y . 
By E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. sian 
¥ A work of remarkable merit.”—Builder. 
An excellent treatise, of value not merely to students, but to 
ical men."—Engineering. 
“*No book with the same Cndect in view has ever been published in 
which the clearness of the rules laid down and the illustrated 
diagrams have been so satisfactory.”—Scotsman. 
London : LOCKWOOD & Co. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 





< 

















With 9 Plates and 47 Woodcuts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. (postage, 9d.) 


HE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the PRAC- 

Worx TICE of MEASURING and VALUING ARTIFICERS’ 

8 : containing copious Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour 

os Ay aS rs gene of the Building Trades. By EDWD. 

TARN, A, on, re-written, with additions, by E. WYNDHAM 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Recently published, demy 8vo. with Forty-seven Wood Engravings, 
cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


" 1. (postage, 4d. 
HE SCIENCE of BUILDING: an 
Elementary Treatise on the Principles of Construction. Espe- 
cially adapted to the requirements of Architectural Students. By 
E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. Architect. 
**No Architectural Student should be without this hand-book of 
constructional knowledge." — Architect. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





{THE ART-JOURNAL for MAY (price 


2s, 6d.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 

I. THE ROBIN, after Sir J. Reynolds. 

Tl. THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH, after G. H. Boughton. 
III, THE PERI AND CHILD, after C. F. Fuller. 

Lirerary Contrisutions: Art-Work for Women—III. How the 
Work may be Done; Art in Rome, 1872; The Stately Homes of 
England—Chatsworth, by 8S. C. Hall, F.8.A. (illustrated); Celebrated 
Churches of Europe—Spires Cathedral and Mayence Cathedral (illus- 
trated) ; Exhibitions of the French Gallery, the Society of British 
Artists, and the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists ; Metallic Photo- 
graphs; &c. &c. 

Also with the May Number is published the first portion of the 

ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by GEORGE WALLIS, 
Keeper of the Art Collections, South Kensington. 
*,* The V olume for 1871 is now ready, price 3ls. 6d. bound in cloth. 
LONDON : VIRTUE & CO. IVY LANE, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





tHE SEWAGE QUESTION : Treatises by 
Mr. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. 
I. Sanitary Works, price 1s. 
Tl. Sewage Farming (No. 1), price 1s, 
IIL. Irrigation and Intermittent Filtration, Letters to Times, with 





H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 

e ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 

and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 

address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 

assistance rendered on moderate and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


| PEHOGRAFHED BILLS of QUANTI- 


TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND have made such arrangements for this special description 
of Lithography, that orders to any extent are completed in a given 
time, under the personal superintendence of one of the firm, thus 
ensuring accuracy and promptness. Plans and Drawings of every 
description Copied, Traced, or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been many years 

in practice, and has considerable ability and taste as an Archi- 
tect, is DESIROUS of ASSISTING in a BUSINESS, where efficient 
services are required. The Advertiser is in a position to introduce 
business.—Address, PHILIP RICKMAN, Esq. Solicitor, 49, Chancery- 
lane. 








OINER WANTED : must be a first-rate 

tradesman, able to take charge of the shop, and willing to fill up 

time at the bench. A respectable man would have a comfortable 

situation and constant employment.—Apply by letter, stating terms 
and references, to T. C. 27, High-street, Hampstead, N.W. 


NERGETIC MANAGER WANTED, to 


take the ENTIRE SUPERINTENDENCE of a CHALK 
QUARRY, Portland Cement, Whiting, and Lime Works, in the 
neighbourhood of London.—Apply in the first instance by letter, 
with testimonials, also stating salary required, and if security could 
be found, to PROPRIETOR, 22, Chepstow-place, Bayswater, W. 


LERK of WORKS, C.E.—WANTED, a 

good LEVELLER, DRAUGHTSMAN, and QUANTITY 

CLERK. well acquainted with drainage works.—Apply, with full par- 
ticulars, to No. 228, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


LERK of the WORKS WANTED: a 


thoroughly efficient Man, who has had experience in construc- 
tion of drains and sewers. Satisfactory references required.—Apply 
by letter, stating qualifications and last employment, to H. S. W. 
No. 25, Philpot-lane, E.C. 














TO AKCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman who has 

had architectural experience in the City, wishes to PURCHASE 
a SHARE in a good practice.—Apply by letter, to Messrs. JOHN 
MACKRELL & CO. 21, Cannon-street, E.C. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 


works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANCY 
in his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering experience.— 
Address, A. B. 163, Strand, W.C. 





LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, early in 


June, a practical Man, one accustomed to Gothic work preferred, 
to act as Clerk of Works for the new gas offices. Wages will not 
exceed 2} guineas per week.—Applications, with references, &c. and 
testimonials, may be sent to HENRY GREEN, Esq. Secretary, Gas 
Works, Preston, Lancashire, on or before the 11th MAY, marked on 
the outside, ‘“‘ Application for Clerk of Works.” 


UILDER’S or SURVEYOR’S CLERK 


WANTED, who has been used to superintend jobbing house 
repairs, and can draw, trace, and keep accounts. Salary to commence 
at 25s. per week.—Apply by letter to G. M. 8, Borough, 8.E, 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
ANTED, by a CIVIL ENGINEER and 


ARCHITECT in the country, with sewerage works in hand, 
a PUPIL.—Address, C. M. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as SHOP 

and GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take charge of a job. 
Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Age, 34.—Address, J. C. 67, St. John- 
street, E.C. 





ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a com- 
petent DRAUGHTSMAN, to take the general superinten- 
dence. For a permanency.—Apply by letter only, to Messrs. SEARLE 
& SON, 4, Bloomsbury-place, W.C. 
- TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


4 . ° . 

ANTED, immediately, an experienced 

DRAUGHTSMAN, thoroughly competent to prepare working 

and detail drawings from sketches.—Address, ARCHITECT, care of 
8. Jones, esq. 40, Wood-street, E.C. 


ANTED,aJUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN. 

A knowledge of perspective preferred. Bring specimens. 

Salary, 20s. per week,—J. WEEKS & CO. Hothouse Builders, 126, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT in 


an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. The engagement will be tem- 
porary.—Address, Mr. ELKINGTON, 95, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 


W ANTED, for a permanency, an ASSIST- 

ANT (middle-aged), as DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR, 
who is accustomed to the routine of a Civil Engineer's Office in the 
country. One who has had some experience in sewerage and water 
supply preferred.—State qualification, references, and salary required, 
to SURVEYOR, 50, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


ANTED, for a Week or two, a first-class 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER, 
thoroughly conversant with the planning and design of domestic 
Italian architecture.—Address, with terms, age, &c. Mr. MAYNARD, 
No. 5, Peyton-place, Royal Hill, Greenwich, 8.E. 


ANTED, in a Manufacturing Business in 

the West of London (Hot-Water, Gas, and Builders’ Iron- 

mongery), a Young Man of g address, a DRAUGHTSMAN, and 

with some mechanical knowledge. Age about 21.—Apply by letter 

only, stating qualifications and salary required, to A. B. 29, Bassett- 
street, Kentish-town- N.W. 


ANTED, athorough practical FOREMAN 

of STONE and MARBLE MASONS. To a competent Man 

liberal terms will be given.—Apply by letter, stating terms and where 

last employed, to SAMUEL BARFIELD, De Montfort Works, Hum- 
berstone-road, Leicester. 


Ay ANTED, a FOREMAN and MANAGER 

ina TIMBER YARD. Must understand converting English 

and foreign timber, and the retail trade generally.—Apply by letter, 
to B. 8, Holly-street, Dalston, E. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN over Painters, 

who has been employed at first-class buildings. Good refer- 

ences required.—Apply to Messrs. GOODWIN & WHITE, Builders, 
Clanricarde-gardens, Bayswater-road. 


W ANTED, on a large Job on the South 

Coast, a thoroughly competent MEASURING CLERK. 
Wages, 42s. per week.—Apply by letter only, to G. J. Messrs. Metchim 
& Son, 20, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


ANTED, in a London Builder and Con- 
tractor's Office, a thoroughly experienced and practical Man. 

He must be a good quantity taker, and well able to make out detail 
and other drawings. , 50s. per week.—Apply by letter only, to 









































Appendix, price 2s. 
E. & F, N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


Salary 
B. W. Messrs, Metchim & Son, 20, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 
or OUTDOOR FOREMAN, by a thorough practical Car- 
penter and Joiner. Can draw plans, elevations, sections, and shop- 
fronts, &c. Town or country. Good references, &c.—Address, A. B. 
No. 40, Devonshire-street, Red Lion-square, W.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as ESTI- 

MATING CLERK, or CLERK of WORKS. Well up in the 

several duties required, great experience, has conducted extensive 

works in City of London and country, twenty-five years’ testimonials 

for abilities and integrity.—Address, E. 8. 8. Mr. Mackie’s, Watch- 
maker, 41, Coleman-street, City. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, Charge of a Job, or Brick; 
work by the Rod. Aged 34 years. Good references.—Address, C. F. 
No. 10, Fisher’s-buildings, Egham, Surrey. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 3s 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter and joiner by trade. 

Good references.—Address, R. R. care of Mr. Harris, 6, Warwick-road, 
Kensington. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or as GENERAL FOREMAN, by 4 
thoroughly practical Man. Bricklayer by trade, and well up in sur- 
veying and use of level and theodolite.—Address, J. A. 24, Herbert- 
street, New North-road, N. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, by a thoroughly prac- 

tical and energetic Man, who has had considerable experience in 

building construction. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Good refer- 
ences.—Address, 8. E. 64, Bagshot-street, Albany-place, 8.E. 

TO BUILDERS, &c. 

ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 

BUILDER'S CLERK. Aged 26. Well used to office routine, 

measuring up work, billing quantities, or keeping cost of “= 

Good draughtsman. Direct personal references.—Address, A. Z. 13, 

vy Camden-road 


Camden 



































TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMEN 2, alt 
i tematical FOREMAN. Has been Shop, 
General, . Tenn. and is a good draughtsman, 
tant, and assistant. Would superintend a country contract or 
shop.—Address, DELTA, Post-office, Redhill, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, or _FORE- 
MAN of WORKS. Well experienced in setting out all kinds of 
builder's work. Well acquainted with architects’ plans and specifica- 
tions. Very persevering and energetic. No objection to be working 
f Good refi —Address, 212, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical London BUILDER'S FOREMAN. 
Joiner and Staircase Hand by trade. Aged 34. Good draughtsman, 
and well up in piecework and machinery of all kinds. No objection 
to fill up time in the office or at the bench. First-class testimonials. 




















Address, A. B. 45, Goldington-street, St. Pancras-road, 


